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Off on a cross-country? 


Perhaps a briefing is in order on accidents 


that have taken place.. 
















he A-3 crew was standing by to depart an Air 
Force base on the first leg of a transcontinental 
Y®@ trip home. They were waiting for the squadron skip- 
D® per, who needed a lift home, to rendezvous with them. 
Suddenly, the phone rang in operations. It was a long 
distance call—for the pilot—from the skipper. 

During the conversation the pilot learned that his 
passenger would be unable to make the rendezvous. 

How about picking him up at the Municipal air- 
port nearby? It was on the way home anyway. 

Runway? 7860 ft long. 

Was there a starting unit available? Yes, since 
commercial jets were operating out of the field and 
it was also used occasionally as a military divert field. 

Weather? No real problem: 8-9000 overcast, 8-10 
miles visibility and a few rain showers in the area. 

So everything was set. The pickup would be made 
at the municipal airport. 

The pilot intended to make a passenger stop and 
“keep his engines running until a starting unit was 
E physically available. In the meantime, his crew- 
man would be repacking the drag chute since no 
spare had been brought along on the trip. 

What about fuel load? In authorizing the land- 
ing, the skipper had intended for the A-3 to land 
light and refuel. Apparently this wasn’t made clear to 
the pilot, since his intention was to land near max- 
imum landing weight, and, after the passenger pick- 
up, continue on. The enroute supplement did not 
reflect the availability of fuel (or a starting unit for 
that matter) for Municipal, although both were avail- 
ry? able. 

Flight planning was hurried. Little or no thought 
was given to landing emergencies. In fact, the filed 
ultimate destination, after the passenger stop, was 
closed to jet aircraft—something Flight Service made 
the pilot aware of after the A-3 was airborne. The 
change to a more distant destination undoubtedly 
+B influenced the pilot’s decision to land at Municipal 
600 lbs over maximum landing weight. 

The aircraft broke out of the overcast at 9000 
ft. The pilot saw the field from 13 miles out. 
The tower operator cleared him to land and ad- 
vised that the runway was wet. He also cautioned 
that there were kerosene deposits on the runway 
—residue from jet thrust reversers on commercial 
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airliners. The pilot probably did not realize he 
would be landing downwind, even though the tower 
had provided him wind direction and a velocity 
of 6 kts. Also, it is doubtful that a prelanding 
check was fully completed since the upper escape 
hatch wasn’t opened and the speed brakes were not 
extended. 

Touchdown was 500 ft down a wet runway, over 
maximum landing weight, with speedbrakes retracted. 
The drag chute blossomed about 700 ft later, then 
immediately collapsed when nine of the suspension 
lines broke. 

In the cockpit, the crewman observed the chute 
collapse while watching through the sextant and 
simultaneously with the tower’s warning, called “No 
chute.” Airspeed was 120 kts. Although no arresting 
gear was available, the pilot decided to stay on the 
deck, believing that the uphill grade of the runway 
would help him stop. 

Speed slowed gradually to 100 kts and the brakes 
were tested with no effect—none was really expected 
at that speed. Then the speed just seemed to hang at 
100 kts. With about 3000 ft to go, all eyes were on 
the runway remaining. Gradual increasing pressure 
on the brakes produced no noticeable deceleration. 

At 60 kts, with about 2000 ft left to go, the pilot 
yelled, “This thing isn’t going to stop.” 

Hytrol was turned OF F—no noticeable effect. At 
about 1000 ft, the air brakes were pulled. 

The aircraft left the overrun, went down a 28- 
foot embankment and abruptly came to rest 270 ft 
beyond the end of the overrun, with the nose gear 
collapsed. 

Fire broke out below the cockpit floor, and after 
a considerable struggle with the upper escape hatch, 
the crew opened it and evacuated. Civilian crash 
trucks arrived about two minutes later and ex- 
tinguished the fire. The starboard engine continued 
to run after the cockpit fire was out. The firemen 
finally secured it by pumping foam down the intake. 
The airplane was a strike. 

Of 20 accidents studied for this article this AAR 
is somewhat of a classic. Why? Because it illustrates 
so many of the pitfalls that seem to appear, to some 
degree, in nearly all of the accidents occurring during 
landings away from home. Let’s name these pitfalls 
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Sure it takes time for thorough flight planning, but it's an investment 
that pays double—in avoiding trouble or handling it when it comes. 


and then add some experiences of others. 

Flight Planning. In this area it’s not the big 
things that cause accidents—it’s an accumulation of 
little ones. Little things like rushing, forgetting to 
check the notams, forgetting to look at the in- 
strument approach, approach light or field layout 
of the new destination before leaving the line. How 
about emergencies that could become a problem at 
a new base? Where is the arresting gear located on the 
field—how will you find it? Following are some ac- 
cident briefs of others who forgot one of the little 
things in planning a flight away from home. 

e Upon approaching the destination, an A-6 ex- 
perienced complete radio and nav aid failure. No 
sweat. It was VFR and prior to the failure, ATC 
had advised them of the duty runway. The pilot 
rocked the wings as he entered the break. Both he 
and the crewman were scanning the field for a glimpse 
of the tetrahedron in the lengthening evening shad- 
ows. Suddenly, a green light from the tower—a 
quick break onto the downwind. Since the aircraft 
was heavy, the pilot chose to land on the longest of 
the dual runways. 

Immediately after touchdown, the pilot observed a 


row of carpenter’s saw horses across the center por 
tion of the runway. By adroit use of the nosewhed 
steering, he was able to maneuver the aircraft around 
them. Upon reaching the rollout end of the runway, 
they taxied over a large cloth strip “X”. 

The pilot filed a proper flight plan at Home Base; 
however, he had missed the FLIP Change section 
of the notams which indicated the runway at destine 
tion to be closed due to construction. 

Rapid shifting of attention between tower, studying 
field conditions, trying to find the tetrahedron, and 
a hurried break resulted in misinterpretation of the 
tower’s light signal. How is a green light misinter 
preted? Had the pilot and crewman looked at the 
tower with more than just a passing glance, they 
would have seen an alternating green and red light 
signal. Neither checked for a red light when turning 
final. 

e Both F-8s in the section were sick. The leadet 
had three unsafe gear indications and the wingman 
without a radio. To make matters worse, the 
discovered, as he prepared to land, that the field was 
closed due to a Model Airplane Meet. Had he looked 
at the notams prior to departure, perhaps things 
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would |ave turned out differently—see “Unexpected 
Runway,” APPROACH, June 1965, for the unusual 
chain of events that resulted in the strike of one of 
the F-8s when it landed at the wrong field. The pilot 
thought he had 8000 ft of runway when he actually 
had only 5200. 

e An A-4 brake failed immediately after a night 
landing at a strange field. Arresting gear was 1100 ft 
ahead of the aircraft at the time of failure. The 
pilot’s unfamiliarity with the location of the arresting 
gear was a factor in trying to salvage the situation. 
To minimize this problem, Planning Standards call 
for an illuminated marker. See Headmouse, page 23 
—Ed. One interesting aspect of the accident was 
the board’s recommendation to use the taxi/landing 
light for all night full stop landings during rollout, 
particularly at a strange field. This would help the 
pilot to spot the arresting gear should a failure arise 
necessitating its use. Makes sense. 

Pushing the Limits. Regardless of what the limits 
are, written regulations of aircraft limitations or 

) human capabilities, there seems to be a tendency to 
exceed them when away from home. Sometimes, just 
| too much is asked of the airplane. 

Going back to the A-3, for example. If runway con- 
ditions had been perfect and the pilot had executed a 
perfect no-drag chute landing right by the book, 
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The Air Force has another name for arresting gear—abort 

gear. Regardless of what it's called, it can save your old 

bacon in a number of situations. Forgetting it during flight 
planning is like letting an insurance policy lapse. 


the book says that he would have had 160 ft of run- 
way left. But the pilot didn’t look at the book. He 
landed the aircraft downwind, over maximum gross 
landing weight, without speedbrakes, on a wet run- 
way spotted with kerosene soot. No arresting gear was 
installed. As the AAR Board stated, “The pilot 
violated a basic concept for flying A-3 model aircraft 
to wit: “Because of the poor reliability of drag 
chutes, always choose a landing runway for which 
the drag chute is not required to safely stop the 
aircraft.’ ” 

Following are some other mishaps which involved 
pushing the limits. 

e Upon arrival at an Air Force base with only 


Landed short. Pilot was unfamiliar with the approach lighting 
system in use at destination. Do you check this item before 
you leave on a cross-country? 


one runway, the A-4 pilot cancelled his IFR and 
stated that he was going to fly locally in order 
to burn down to a lighter weight for landing. At 
this time, he was advised that the duty runway had 
a 60-degree crosswind at 20 kts with gusts to 30. 
A few minutes later the pilot reported at the initial. 
“If I take it around, it’s because I’ve got a critical 
crosswind component on this aircraft,” he radioed a 
few moments before touchdown. After touchdown, 
power was applied and the aircraft successfully waved 
off. After climbing to 10,000, the pilot asked the 
tower if there was a nearby field which had a run- 
way into the wind. A nearby municipal airport was 
suggested but winds there were not much better. 
Since there was no fuel or starting unit there, the 
pilot turned it down. 

As the aircraft reentered the downwind leg, another 
AFB about 75 miles away was suggested by the 
tower. The pilot quickly measured the distance on 
the charts and scribed an arc with his pencil—he was 
unable to find it. By this time the aircraft was turn- 
ing final for a second attempt at landing in the cross- 
wind. The tower operator gave the winds, at the 
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pilot’s request, as 70 degrees relative to the runway 
at 34 kts. Touchdown was on the upwind side of the 
runway, no flaps, after the pilot had repeated the 
wind velocity. The pilot stated that after touch- 
down, he felt that the aircraft was under control 
and that when he realized he was being blown off the 
runway it was too late to apply power and get out of 
there. BAK-9 abort/arresting gear was available 
and capable of an approach and arrestment. But the 
pilot did not request it nor did the tower offer it. Also, 
28 minutes elapsed between the initial check-in with 
the tower and the crash—plenty of time and sufficient 
fuel for the pilot to make use of several alternate 
fields. 

Distractions. When a pilot. is unfamiliar with a 
base, a minor change in procedure or even the nature 
of the facility itself can distract from the task at hand 
sufficiently to cause an accident. The following mis- 
haps pretty well speak for themselves in this respect. 

e An SH-3A landed at a high altitude base (5352 
ft) on a 94° day. Both pilots were aware that for 
their high density altitude, a running takeoff would 
be necessary. When taxi clearance was requested, the 
pilots were confronted with several unusual traffic 
diversions. In takeoff position, they reverted to 
habit pattern and the pilot lifted the helicopter into 
a vertical takeoff. As rotor RPM dropped, it became 
apparent that the bird wasn’t going to stay airborne. 
A hard landing followed, resulting in the rotor 
blades flexing down and severing the tail pylon. 

e An alert and conscientious first-tour jaygee had 
done extremely well in his ADMAT inspection so the 
skipper decided to approve his weekend cross-country 
request. Before he left, the skipper had a talk with 
him—impressing the young officer about just how 
important it was to be back Monday morning. 

The flight went well until it was time to start home 

-the AFB base was shrouded in fog causing local 
helow-minimum conditions. 

Acting as his own clearance authority, ATC clear- 
ance was received and the F-4B prepared to take off. 

During the takeoff roll rapcon transmitted, “Navy 

are you still on the ground?” The pilot mo- 
mentarily thought the transmission was a call to 
abort, deselected then reselected afterburners and con- 
tinued with the takeoff. 

Immediately after establishing a climb, rapcon 
reported radar contact then advised the pilot that his 
transponder was on an improper setting. The pilot 
didn’t change the IFF code but did look down at: the 
setting. “I clearly remember being both pressured and 
distracted by their insistence,” the pilot related after- 
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The luckiest pilot in the world was flying this F-4. During 


low-altitude pullout, he flew through a dozen pine trees— 


15 ft off the deck. 


wards. Since the airspeed seemed to hang at 240 
kts, he eased the nose over slightly and checked the 
engine instruments. Suddenly a glimpse of green 
outside the cockpit! A 5.5-G pullout was initiated 
and climb was reestablished. During the pullout the 
Phantom collided with and flew through the tops of 
12 trees, two to four inches in diameter, 4500 ft from 
the end of the runway, and 15 ft above ground level. 
The pilot proceeded to the nearest acceptable alter- 
nate field and landed. 

An A-4C pilot wasn’t quite so lucky. He flew into 
the ground, at night, while trying to switch to en- 
route frequency as directed by departure control 
immediately after takeoff. 

e Distraction has been the source of more than 
one wheels-up landing away from home. Two of them 
occurred to Navy aircraft landing at civilian fields. 
A modified landing pattern was a distraction factor 
in one incident. In the other, the pilot of an A-1E 
was in a hurry to deliver a passenger and rejoin his 
flight for a weapons hop. After a normal break, the 
pilot waved off during the final part of the approach 
when the civilian tetrahedron started swinging. Bend- 


Wheels-up landing at a civilian field. Fire equipment was not 
readily available and aircraft was almost totally consumed. 
Crewman unloaded rockets before they went off. 


ing it around and rejoining the downwind leg, the 
pilct forgot to put the gear back down again. The 
civilian field did not have a radio, wheels watch or 
fire fighting equipment readily available. The aircraft 
was consumed by the fire which resulted from the 
rupturing of the belly tanks during skid out. 

A Trend 

By far the most serious cause of 20 accidents away 
from home was poor landings. Eight of them occurred 
due to poor pilot technique. Porpoising upon landing 
was the result of half, while landing short got the 
other half. Another significant item is that all of the 
porpoise-landing accidents involved multi-engined 
aircraft. All of the landing-short accidents involved 
single-engine jets. Let’s look at each category sepa- 
rately. 

Porpoise upon landing. When a landing is made 
nosewheel-first, porpoising action of the airplane may 
be induced for several reasons (usually, too high an 
airspeed) . 

Unless the pilot makes the proper corrections, the 
porpoising is apt to increase in magnitude until some- 
thing breaks—usually the nosewheel strut. This holds 
true for most airplanes with tricycle gear. 

When contact is made on the nosewheel, the nose 
is deflected upward, since the CG is far aft of the 
nose gear. Compression and subsequent extension of 
the shock strut further influence this deflection. 

In addition, reaction timing by the pilot may 
cause him to apply up-elevator simultaneously with 
or just after the impact. At this point, the airplane 
may be in a nose-high attitude, which the pilot will 
normally correct with some degree of DOWN- 
elevator. 

Since airspeed has been lost by contact with the 
ground and because of the nose-high attitude, an 
abrupt decrease in angle of attack will generally 
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cause the nose to fall through and again contact 
the ground, even though corrective up-elevator is 
applied prior to impact. 

The subsequent porpoising cycles may become 
greater in magnitude as airspeed and elevator effec- 
tiveness diminish. 

Following are several accidents which were the 
result of a landing porpoise away from home. 

e After flying four hours of night actual instru- 
ments, two student pilots in a TS-2A were suddenly 
diverted to an alternate field due to weather. The 
alternate field wasn’t much better; however, it was 
above GCA minimums—which couldn’t be said about 
homeplate. The GCA was successful and the plane 
broke out over the bright high-visibility approach 
lights. The runway lights were dim by comparison. 
The aircraft touched down sooner than expected and 
bounced back into the air. The second touchdown was 
nose low. Each bounce became progressively worse. 
Finally, at the top of the final bounce, the nose fell 
through in an extreme nose-down attitude. Nose gear 
collapsed and the aircraft skidded to a stop, still on 
the runway. Loss of night vision caused by passing 
over the high intensity approach lights was thought 
to be a factor. Others were: pilot relaxed upon com- 
pletion of the GCA and became complacent during 
the landing phase. A runway illusion passing from 
bright approach lights to relatively dim runway 
lights? Maybe. It will be discussed later. 

e Two P-2 accidents involving a porpoise upon 
landing had one big factor: a pilot’s desire to com- 
plete the landing overshadowed sound judgment—in 
short, “Getaboarditis.” 

One was in daytime and was caused by the pilot 
just not wanting to waveoff. After the fourth porpoise, 
the nose wheel strut sheared and the airplane started 


Porpoised on landing—several multi-engine accidents have oc- 
cured when landing away from home. 


a 1475-ft skid-out. 

The other accident occurred at night and is a bit 
more complicated. The P-2 crew involved was one 
of a flight of six being deployed to an advanced 
patrol base. Its pilot was deploying for the first time 
as a Patrol Plane Commander with his own crey 
and was naturally very eager to make good. 
deployment base was surrounded on three sides 
mountains—a fact well known to the pilot. The 
terrain features committed the pilot to land aft 
he had crossed the GCA-runway threshold. A wai 
off after touchdown meant almost certain collisi 
with the terrain. 

Enroute to the deployment base, the entire flig 
of six diverted to a nearby AFB due to unfavorabh 
weather. 

Next day, the flight tried again. 

When it came his turn to leave, the pilot we’re 
cerned with found that he couldn’t start his stam) 
board jets so he elected to depart with one jet im | 
operative. His starboard landing light wouldn’t work) 
either. Although a replacement light had been ob— 
tained from the Air Force, the pilot elected to d 
part without allowing his electrician time to ins 
it. The three-engine takeoff was successful. 

The P-2 arrived at the deployment base after thre 
of the flight had landed. It was now after sundown. 

The first GCA was discontinued when the fie 
went below minimums. ATC advised the pilot 
proceed to the alternate. The pilot acknowledged bu 
requested another approach. Weather improved 
slightly above minimums during the seven-minute de- 
lay and another GCA was started. 

The P-2 broke out about 114 miles from the ap 
proach end of the runway. Neither landing light was 
on (the pilot normally used both) and neither jet 
engine was running. Touchdown was fast and flat 
about 1500 ft down the runway—the aircraft bal- 
looned back into the air. Next touchdown was about 
1000 ft later—this time very hard on the nosewheel. 
Porpoise! The pilot then added full power, an 
acceptable recovery procedure at most airfields but 
not here! As one witness said, “When we heard 
the power come on, we knew they were had.” The 
aircraft slammed into a mountain one minute later. 

Landing Short. This can be a few inches to several 
thousand feet. Here are a few examples. They speak 
pretty much for themselves. 

e An A-4C wingman on a night GCA broke out 
near minimums. In the vicinity of the first cross row 
of approach lights, 1500 ft from the runway thresh- 
hold, the Skyhawk suddenly descended rapidly. 
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It crashed wings level 1276 ft short of the runway. 
The board concluded that the pilot had misinterpreted 
the first row of red cross bar (approach) lights for 
the runway threshold lights. A complete survey of 
his past experience indicated that this was his first 
approach/landing utilizing runway approach lights. 
The pilot had not been thoroughly briefed on the 
approach lighting system, nor had he ever been in- 
doctrinated on the various approach lighting systems 
now in common use. Have you? 

e Pilot of a TF-9J was going to land as near the 
end of the runway as possible. He almost made it. He 
was only three inches low—just enough to bend up 
the port strut when the wheel hit the runway lip. 


Overconfidence and the pilot’s pride in his ability to 
put the aircraft precisely where he wanted it coupled 
with only a three-inch altitude error caused sub- 
stantial damage to the Cougar. 

e One squadron accomplished all landings at 
homeplate with the aid of the mirror, thus building up 
a certain unconscious reliance on it. When a 500-hour 
pilot landed short at a field without a mirror, the 
board recommended periodic practice touch-and-go 
landings on a field runway without the aid of a 
Mirror Landing System. 

e On another A-4 accident, an endorser said, 
“During a three-month period, nine tactical jet air- 
craft from (this base) have been reported as land- 
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A-4 hit power pole '/2 mile from runway. Air Force Visual 


ing short at other fields. Two of these landings result- 
ed in aircraft damage. The other seven touched down 
from 5 to 900 ft short on the 1000-ft prepared over- 
run. In each case, the following factors were identical: 

e Pilot was a first tour naval aviator. 

e A VFR approach was being made. 

e The USAF facility had a 150-foot-wide runway. 

e Runway had a 1000-foot prepared overrun on 
the approach end. 

e Pilot recalls looking for the mirror but there was 
none. He then either saw the Air Force Visual Glide 
Slope Indicators and didn’t know how to use them or 
didn’t notice them at all. 

e Each pilot recalls thinking he had a perfectly 
normal 90-degree position. 

The endorser continued. “The runways at this base 
are 400 ft wide with no prepared overruns and the 
vast majority of landings made by jet aircraft at this 
station are conducted with the aid of the mirror. In- 
vestigation reveals that there is a marked tendency 
for transient Navy and Marine jet aircraft to land 
long at this station. In many instances, transient jet 
pilots in the pattern have queried the tower as to 
whether mirror was working. In all cases, the mirror 
was on; however, the aircraft were high on final. 

“Based on the preceding, it is possible to conclude 
that pilots landing on wide runways have a tendency 
to land long, and those based at air stations with wide 
runways have a tendency to touch down short when 
attempting to land at a base with narrow runways. 
The optical illusion of being high is very probable 
(when actually dangerously low) when landing on a 
narrow runway having a prepared overrun.” 

Taking a Closer Look at Illusions 

The extent to which illusions contributed to the 
landing short and porpoise accidents cited will never 
be fully known. However, MATS (now MAC) exam- 
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Glide Slope Indicator installed next to the runway but pilot 


didn't know how to use it. Do you? 


ANTI-ILLUSION. 
CHECK LIST - 


Illusions may be caused by any 
one or a combination of the following 
conditions: 


1. SLOPING THRESHOLD TERRAIN 


2. VISIBILITY RESTRICTIONS. 


Lack of approach zone lighting 
intensity of lights as compared to 
surrounding terrain 


3. RUNWAY LIGHTING 
Haze, precipitation, smoke, glare 
Moisture or precipitation on the 
windshield 


4, RUNWAY CHARACTERISTICS 
Width compared to ‘normal ' 
Length in contrast to width, 


Humps or dips 
5. RUNWAY CONTRAST 


Color of surrounding terrain 
Precipitation on runway 
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Figure |. Normal approach glide path. 





ined the problem by analyzing 27 landing-short acci- 
dents. Much of what they found could very well be of 
value to naval aviators landing at an unfamiliar base. 
The bulk of the following material is adapted from 
the article “Elusive Illusions” appearing in the June 
1965 issue of the MATS Flyer. 

Many times, the pilot affected will not even realize 
he is experiencing an illusion, if he isn’t aware of the 
possibility of the illusion’s presence. Also, not every- 
one will get the same illusion under the same con- 
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3 ditions. 
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3 Conditions which can produce illusions are known, 
y even if the extent of the illusion’s effect cannot be 


3 precisely defined and measured. Existence of any or 
1g a combination of factors should alert a pilot to ex- 
ercise more-than-normal caution. 

Runway Characteristics. Expect to be higher than 
you appear when approaching a wide runway and 
closer than you appear to be when approaching a short 
narrow runway. A pilot bases part of his judgment on 
a mental comparison of the runway before him with 
the “normal” view of the runway to which he is 
accustomed. If his experience is with landing on a 
12,000 by 300-ft runway, he may touch down well 
short of a 4800 by 120-ft strip which has the same 
relative proportions. On final approach to a short, nar- 
row runway he will also judge himself further out 
and therefore higher above the ground than he really 
is. 

Irregularities in runway surfaces can also cause a 
runway to appear much shorter. For example, a hump 
in the middle of the runway can cause you to lose 
sight of the far end after touchdown. This sudden 
“shortening” of the runway could result in blown 
tires, or loss of engines from hurried propeller revers- 
ing, either of which could cause problems in keeping 
the aircraft on the runway. 

To prevent such illusions, check the runway dimen- 
sions on the approach plate. Look down the runway, 
rather than to the side, to judge height for touchdown. 
Cross check the runway slope as this will give a clue 
to dips or humps. Be sure of your touchdown point 
and you will know if you have sufficient runway re- 
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maining for your computed landing roll. 

Sloping Threshold Terrain. When there is an up- 
slope in either the runway or the approach zone, 
expect an “above glide path” illusion. You will be 
lower than you appear to be. When there is a down- 
slope, expect a “below glide path” illusion. You will 
be higher than you appear to be. 

In the first case, correcting for the illusion on the 
apparently high approach will result in landing short 
of the runway. In the second, it will result in an 
overshoot unless the pilot maintains power and air- 
speed control. In the latter case, merely “raising the 
nose a bit” could result in flight on the backside of 
the power curve and premature touchdown. 

Normally, when a pilot makes a visual approach he 
subconsciously judges his approach path from a com- 
bination of his apparent distance from the runway 
and his apparent height above the terrain. Through 
continuous exposure to precision glide paths of the 
mirror, Fresnel lens, POMOLA and now VASI, the 
pilot becomes “tuned” to a 214 to 3-degree glide path. 
Or, put another way, to seeing a 177-degree relation- 
ship between the runway and himself. This is shown 
in figure 1. The angular relationships in this, and sub- 








Navy MATS (now MAC) pilot in C-130E landed short. Extreme 
impact caused wing flexing and separation. Illusion caused by 
an upward-sloping runway threshold was a factor in the accident. 
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2. Illusion of steep approach to runway with a one 


Figure 
degree upslope. 


7 
Figure 3. Illusion of flat approach to runway with | 
degree downslope. 
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Figure 4. Illusion of steep approach to runway with an upslope 
in threshold terrain. 


sequent figures, are exaggerated for clarity. 

When there is an upslope, as shown in figure 2, the 
normal glide path appears to be too steep and there 
is a tendency to fly a low, flat approach. 

When the runway has a downslope, as shown in 
figure 3, the normal glide path appears to be too low 
and there is a tendency to fly a steep approach. 

When the approach zone terrain slopes upward, as 
shown in figure 4, the aircraft will seem to be higher 
than it actually is. This effect can be more or less 
than the sloping runway effect, depending on the 
pilot. Conversely, if the approach-zone terrain slopes 
downward toward the threshold, the norma! glide path 
will seem too flat, as in figure 5. 

Combinations of slopes may amplify or nullify 
the illusion. Also, the length of the runway or haz- 
ardous terrain at the far end of the runway may add 
psychological effects. A desire to touch down near 
the approach end could increase the hazard. 

To prevent illusions from sloping threshold terrain, 
check the approach plates for runway slope. Follow 
the precision glide path to touchdown or evaluate 
the approach zone while on downwind and base legs 
of a visual traffic pattern. If in doubt, ask the tower 
or Rapcon for a description. 

Visibility Restrictions. Under conditions of haze, 
smoke, dust, glare, or darkness, expect to appear 
higher than you actually are. 

Shadows are one of the key factors in depth percep- 
tion. Their absence, due to visibility restrictions, ‘un- 
knowingly confuses the pilot. Since he can’t discern 
the shadows he normally sees at a given height, he 
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Illusion of flat approach to runway with a 
slope in threshold terrain. 


Figure 5. 


interprets his altitude as being higher than it actually 
is. This effect is also encountered during night land- 
ings. Another case of serious restrictions occurs if a 
layer of smoke or dust lies low across the threshold. 
The effect of this varies with individuals and is modi- 
fied by the intensity and clarity of runway lighting. 
It is best exemplified by the tendency, during a preci- 
sion approach, to reduce power and drop below glide 
path as soon as the runway is seen. 

Moisture on the windshield interferes with visibility 
and may cause any type of “off glide path” illusion. 
Light rays will refract (bend) as they pass through 
the layer of moisture on the windshield. Depending on 
the particular aircraft and pattern of ripples across 
the windshield, you can appear to be above or below 
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can be as much as a 200-ft error at one mile from the 
runway, which, when combined with the effect men- 
tioned above, could result in touchdown three to 5000 
ft short of the runway. 

To combat these illusions during conditions of 
rain, haze or darkness, maintain the precision glide 
path rate of descent from minimums to touchdown, 
and, if VFR, fly a close-in pattern rather than a 
straight-in approach. 

Runway Lighting. Expect to appear higher than 
actual and farther from the runway when the lights 
are dim. On a straight-in approach on a clear night 
you will be farther from the runway than you appear 
to be. 

Turn a light up bright and it will appear to be 
closer to you. Dim it and it will seem farther away. 
Or, more simply, bold colors advance, dull colors 
recede. An approach to a brightly lit runway on a 
dark, clear night has often resulted in touchdown far 
short of the runway. The effect is greatly increased 
in clear desert air or when approaching over an 
unlighted desert or water surface. An approach over 
an area where there are houses or other surface lights 
will decrease the contrast of the high intensity run- 
way lights. The absence of approach zone lighting 
greatly increases the hazard. 

To minimize the effects of this type of illusion, 
check the approach plate for the type of threshold 
lighting. Follow published instrument or visual ap- 
proach procedures and the precision glide path when 
available. Be especially cautious during straight-in 
landings at night. 

Runway Contrast. Be alert for problems in depth 
perception when the runway color blends with the 
surrounding terrain. 

A landing on a snow-covered runway, a water 
landing on a glassy sea or a night landing on a 
dimly-lit runway are extreme examples. But even 
lesser conditions present severe problems in depth 
perception, resulting in over and undershoots. The 
concrete runway on a sand surface in bright sunlight 
or the macadam strip surrounded by dark jungle 
foliage will give similar difficulties. Water on the 
runway in either of the latter two examples will 
heighten the effect. Haze or other visibility restric- 
tions will serve to further reduce runway terrain 
color contrast. 

To prevent this illusion, be exceptionally cautious 
under these conditions. Again, follow the precision 
approach, if available, to touchdown. Be prepared to 


wave off. 





So What? 

This discussion of landings away from home is 
not a blanket indictment against cross-countries. On 
the contrary, cross-country flying and landings at 
unfamiliar air strips are basic requirements of naval 
aviation. 

The object of this article was first, to stimulate 
thinking on the problems associated with landings 
away from home. Second, to provide some guidance, 
based on the experiences of others, so that similar ac- 
cidents can be avoided in the future. 

Let’s summarize some of the recommendations: 

e In flight planning it’s the little things that count. 
Rush it and you’re bound to forget some of these little 
things—like notams, taking a look at the instrument 
approach plates and the approach light setup at the 
destination, Also, does it have arresting gear or abort 
gear? If so, where is it located? Checks like this can 
save your old bacon in a number of situations. Even 
the fact that you know your destination has no ar- 
resting or abort gear will have a bearing on your 
procedure in the event of some emergencies. 

How about an alternate? Even on a VFR day, 
an alternate is sometimes a handy thing to have in 
mind—just in case. Do you know if there will be a 
crosswind at the destination? If so, how much 
and is it within the limits’ of your aircraft? Fore- 
warned is forearmed. 





KNOW YOUR SYMBOLS 
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EE CU ltir 
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e High altitude runways require high altitude 
planning. Many an ulcer has been hatched when try- 
ing to apply homeplate’s sea level landing and takeoff 
figures to high altitude runways at such places as El 
Paso, Albuquerque, and Salt Lake City. On a hot day, 
high altitude planning is even more important. 

e Pushing the limits, whether they be regulations, 
aircraft limitations or human capabilities, will catch 
up with you sooner or later. Not observing instrument 
weather minimums, landing gross weight, succumbing 
to getaboarditis or extending a 15-hour work day by 
four more hours of night cross-country are all ex- 
amples. 

e Distraction comes in many forms: Switching a 
radio channel or IFF code, unusual traffic patterns or 
a situation at or around the field. Don’t let it throw 
you by diverting your attention. During takeoff, wait 
until the airplane is squared away and a safe altitude 
is reached before switching frequencies or IFF. If 


answering an air controller expeditiously is going § 
rush you at any critical time, the old pros say, “ 
the airplane first—answer the controller when th 
time is more opportune. He'll wait a minute.” 

e There appears to be a definite trend for landi 
short or porpoising at an unfamiliar field. Both 
due to pilot error. Be alert against relaxing 
breaking out of the goo during a GCA—the airpla 


still has to be landed. Getaboarditis? This is letting 


emotion overcome good sense. 

e Sloping threshold terrain, visibility restrictiog 
runway characteristics, contrast and lighting are 
factors which can produce illusions. The effects of 
lusions can be minimized if the pilot is aware of the 
Make an “illusions evaluation” a part of your pe 
sonal procedure when landing at any field. Precisi 
glide slope information (i.e., mirror, lens, 
VASI, POMOLA) should be used all the way 


touchdown, if available. 


Almost there? Don't relax until the chocks are in place 


} One good reason why you shouldn't try to land right on the 
end. Pilot misjudged altitude by only three inches. Substantial 
damage to the aircraft. 
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Anti-icer 


A straight Spad was being fer- 
ried from a ship operating 
in the South China Sea to Japan 
for repairs. The first long over- 
water leg, flown with an A-3 es- 
cort, came off without incident; 
the second leg was a different 
story. 

The Spad driver found a P-2 
to follow on the second leg from 
Okinawa. The weather was fore- 
cast to be 3000 ft overcast with 
tops at 8000 ft, and freezing level 
above. So the flight filed IFR for 
a hard altitude of 9000 ft. The 
incongruous section took off as 
scheduled and headed out on 
course. 

A few miles down the road the 
tops started building up while the 
spaces between clouds became 
smaller. Unable to stay in the clear 
or obtain a higher altitude, the 
mismatched pair headed into the 
goo. 

Before long, a layer of ice be- 
gan building up on windscreens 
and wings of both aircraft. No 
problem for the P-2, but a differ- 


ent story for the A-1 pilot who 
called to say he was going to have 
to head back. 

After a short pause the P-2 pilot 
called to say he had an idea he 
thought might work. He lit off 
one jet and set it at idle—the 
Spad pilot tucked into the heat 
to see what would happen. Hap- 
pily the scheme worked as the ice 
dissipated from the windscreen. 
Since the jet blast wasn’t too bad, 
the pilot maneuvered to de-ice 
the wings. another successful at- 
tempt. This maneuver was re- 
peated at frequent intervals until 
about 50 miles further the air- 
craft broke out allowing the planes 
to continue to destination. 

This is not a NATOPS pro- 
cedure nor do we intend to recom- 
mend it as such, However, it does 
show the resourcefulness of two 
professional pilots when confront- 
ed with an unusual situation. In- 
cidentally, the “jet blast” was 
much easier to fly in than normal 
prop slipstream. 


—Contributed by VA-165 


Inflight Fix 
hen the normal system failed 
to extend the nose gear, the 
TS-2A pilot selected the landing 
gear emergency system and at- 
tempted to pump it down. This too 
was unsuccessful. 

The pilot then cut a hole in the 
cockpit deck at station 6, 
reached through and pried the 
nose-wheel-door bell crank aft. This 
action in accordance with NATOPS 
allowed the gear to drop down 
and lock normally. An uneventful 
landing followed. 

The emergency was caused by a 
failure in the nose wheel Door 
Operating Crank Assembly. 


Operational Hazard Report 
oo frequent and numer- 

ous transmissions were made 
on 243.0 Guard Channel. during 
this flight. Detailed times and con- 
trolling agencies were not record- 
ed. I estimate in of 50 
transmissions were heard on this 
one flight, Many different agen- 
cies were involved. Most frequent 
calls involved requests to contact 
center on some discrete frequency. 
Only one of these 50-odd calls 
was even remotely an emergency 


excess 


situation. 

This almost continual chatter on 
Guard Channel made monitoring 
controllers instructions very diff 
cult and at times impossible. Most 
frequent were Flight 
Service Stations and Approach 
Controls. Most frequent aircraft 
involved were Navy Jets (at least 
15 separate cases). Perhaps a 
general letter to each of the con- 
trolling agencies re-emphasizing 
the proper use of Guard Channel 
would be beneficial. This route of 
flight traversed both Atlanta and 
Washington ARTC Center Areas 
within which these incidents oc- 


curred, 


violators 


Accidents are costly; so little to gain, so much fo lose. 
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=~ STUCK THROTTLE BINGO 


t 1408 the EA-1E and its three crewmembers 
launched from the carrier on a routine crew 
training flight. 

“Tt was a normal launch, I retracted the landing 
gear and closed my canopy. I reduced power to 40 
inches and 2600 rpm and as I passed through 400 to 
500 ft I reached back to lift my flaps, the engine 
sounded abnormal. 

“I immediately noticed the mianifold pressure was 
reading 46 to 47 inches so I advanced the prop 
control to full increase trying to prevent an over- 
boost.” 

After raising flaps the pilot tried to reduce throttle. 
Although the throttle moved the full throw of the 
quadrant, manifold pressure was not affected. 

Still climbing, the pilot informed Pri-fly of the 
problem and requested handbook information and 
their recommendations on fuel consumption at 47 
inches and full RPM. He was cleared to orbit over- 
head at 1000 ft while awaiting the information. 

While orbiting, the pilot continued to cycle the 
throttle to try to determine the cause of the trouble, 
but the manifold pressure remained at 47 inches. He 
immediately leaned the mixture and reported to the 
tower that apparently the throttle linkage had be- 
come disconnected. 

Bingo information was requested and passed— 
the field was reported 375 miles away. Since he had 
a long way to go, the pilot rolled out on bingo head- 
ing after completing only two orbits of the ship. Air- 
speed was 210 kts and the fuel selector on the center- 
line drop tank. 

At this time Pri-fly determined that at this high 
power setting the engine would burn 1810 pounds of 
fuel per hour at a true airspeed of 230 kts. Assuming 
the aircraft had departed for the bingo field im- 
mediately after launch the aircraft would have a 
range of 395 miles. Since the pilot had orbited the 
ship a couple of times, he had slightly less. 

Confusion that often manifests itself during a 
critical bingo situation appeared on the scene. There 
was some doubt as to how long the aircraft had or- 
bited overhead. How much did these orbits cost 
in range? The prevailing winds aloft were checked 
and at 300 ft the winds were such that the diverting 
aircraft would be able to benefit from a 5 to 10 kt 
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tailwind which would extend its range to about 410 
miles. 

Yet it was impossible to determine at that time if 
the fuel consumption figures from the handbook 
were accurate since the aircraft was on drop tank 
and no readings would he available until external 
fuel was exhausted. 

It was decided to monitor the aircraft’s fuel 
consumption and ground speed closely to determine 
if he could make it to the bingo field. At 1435 the 
pilot was advised to maintain 3000 ft for the greatest 
range. However, he was not advised that this altitude 
provided the best tailwind component—something 
that would be very important. 

“At 1435 I reported my distance to - and 
reported loss of Tacan azimuth, loss of ADF in both 
compass and loop position. We turned on the radar 
to use for primary navigation. 

“Radio communications became shaky and since 
my manifold pressure began acting erratic (59 
inches at one time) I began to call Mayday on Guard 
in order to establish communications with someone.” 

At 1445 Pri-fly discovered that the actual distance 
to the bingo field from the launch PIM was 405 
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miles instead of the 375 miles that they had passed 
earlier. The pilot still had 320 miles to go. To make 
maiters worse, the aircraft was only making about 
220 kts ground speed instead of the anticipated 230 
kts. 

Once the fuel consumption, new airspeed and new 
distance to the bingo field were computed and the 
aircraft’s remaining range determined (250 miles), 
it was decided to recall him to the ship while he still 
had sufficient fuel to return. 

At 1451 the ship tried to contact the aircraft and 
recall the pilot, but communications could not be 
reestablished. The ship alerted SAR forces to standby 
for a EA-1E to ditch off the coast at about 1550. 

The drop tank fuel was exhausted in 32 minutes 
and the tank jettisoned. Consumption was accurately 
computed by the pilot to be about 1800 pounds per 
hour. 

At 1505 radio communications were finally re- 
established with the diverting aircraft by relaying via 
the ship’s C-1A. The aircraft was recalled. 

“T requested the reason and was told that the ship 
did not believe we had enough fuel to make the 
beach. We concurred, calculating we would be five 
to 10 minutes short of fuel at current consumption. 
We reversed course.” 

Still at 3000 ft, now heading back to the ship, the 
aircraft was bucking a 5 to 10-knot headwind. 

Due to lost time with radio communications, it was 
doubtful if the aircraft would have sufficient fuel to 
get all the way home. The barricade was rigged and 
the ship began closing the distance. Helos were dis- 
patched to intercept. 

Escort aircraft corrected the inbound heading slight- 
ly. Shortly after getting a reliable ADF indication, 
the Tacan DME locked on at 60 miles. 

Passing 40 miles with less than 200 pounds of fuel, 
the pilot briefed the crew for ditching. “I decided 
to exhaust my fuel before ditching since I had no 
way to slow the aircraft with the engine near full 
power.” 

When the engine quit, the pilot reported, “DME 
29 miles, engine gone, preparing to ditch.” Holding 
his altitude until reaching a speed of 120 kts, the 
pilot pulled the prop back to full high pitch. After 
noting a decreasing RPM he began a 120 kt descent. 

“The water appeared calm and the wind direction 
could not be determined from swells, so I decided 
to ditch heading toward the ship. 

The aft canopy was jettisoned at 1500 ft and the 
front canopies were opened at 1000. Full flaps and 
tail hook were dropped and the aircraft was slowed 
to 100 kts. Being careful not to flare too high and 
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down slightly. The engine remained attached. 


“T got out on the port ‘side, observing the air con- 
troller already out the starboard side and the air- 
crewman was out of the back reaching back inside 
for his raft. I took my parachute and raft with me 
and reached back to grab the controller’s parachute 
and raft. The airplane floated only a minute or so 


and sunk nose down.” 


The rescue operation was efficiently accomplished 
and within a few minutes all three crewmembers 


were returned aboard ship. 


The accident board pretty well established that the 
accident was caused by a material failure in the 
throttle linkage; however, disregarding the malfunc- 
tion, the accident strikes home the importance of Air 
Ops and Pri-fly having available, in readily usable 
form, the operational data for all aircraft operated 
by the carrier. Frequently, a bingo decision must be 
made quickly if it is to be effective. Accurate bingo 
information was not immediately available to the 
pilot in the emergency situation. Considerable delay 
was incurred in the initial transmission of bingo in- 
formation and even that information was inaccurate. 
The actual bingo distance was later discovered to be 
30 nautical miles further than what was passed to the 


pilot when he decided to bingo. 


Control personnel overlooked the complete fuel 
consumption picture on the EA-1E, as they recom- 
mended an altitude that precluded the aircraft’s 
chances of reaching the bingo field. The chosen alti- 
tude did offer an advantageous tailwind component, 
but that was only one way—on the return trip he 


had to fight the head wind at that altitude. 


Fuel consumption in the A-1 aircraft at 47 inches 
and 2600 rpm is about 1800 pounds per hour from 
sea level to about 11,000 ft. From 11,000 to 20,000 
ft, manifold pressure will drop significantly due to 
the decreasing air density. Fuel consumption will also 


reduce. The old adage: the less air used in the car- 


buretor, the less fuel required for a given RPM. 


Had the aircraft climbed to 20,000 ft when he 
bingoed, rather than stay at 3000 ft as directed, the 
reduced manifold pressure would have reduced fuel 
consumption from 1810 pounds per hour to 850. 
There was enough oxygen on board to permit the 
pilot to remain at altitude for 1.1 hours; then he 
could have dropped to 10,000 ft where his fuel con- 
sumption would increase to about 1710 pounds per 
hour. All in all, the aircraft would have arrived at 
the bingo field with about 20 minutes flight time 
remaining—enough time for an emergency landing. 


stall, the aircraft hit the water at 95 kts. After a 
big splash, the plane came to rest wings level, nose 
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Of Horses 
and Carts | 


By MAJ R.A. Bonney, NASC 


Where are we trying to go? 


What is the best way to get there? 


n the fiercely competitive world of military avia- 

tion this nation must run to keep up and really 
turn on the steam to get ahead of its enemies. 

In this environment the ASO in Navy and Marine 
squadrons is pretty much forced to maintain a 
realistic outlook to remain effective. He cannot for 
instance propose to his CO that there be no night 
carrier flying because it is more hazardous. He must 
be realistic and practical. 

How does he accomplish this and what are his 
major objectives? 

The Objective 

First he should consider whether what he pro- 
poses will help or hinder the operational effective- 
ness of his organization. If his proposal enhances 
flight safety, does not restrict mission effectiveness, 
and does not cost additional manhours, it is ideal. 
Since this is seldom possible he will usually be faced 
with weighing the advantages (safety) against the 
disadvantages (sacrifice in unit effectiveness). 

He must always realize that neither he, his unit, 
or any other military organization is in business 
solely to prevent accidents. The objective is to at- 
tain and maintain maximum combat effectiveness 
through the best use of our manpower and materials. 
If we adopted commercial airline standards, for in- 
stance, there would be a marked decrease in our 
accident rates. Operating by these standards would 
make for efficient use of equipment but it certainly 
wouldn’t be the best use for our purposes. (Airline 
standards wouldn’t include night catapult shots for 
instance. ) 

The Method 

First of all, it is necessary to know the origin and 

motivating foree of any safety program, To say 





that a safety program needs command support is 
like putting the cart before the horse. Since the 
objective is to attain and maintain combat effective- 
ness it follows that the individual who must direct 
this effort is the commanding officer. To say that the 
CO is merely supporting the ASO in attaining com- 
bat readiness is like a corporate president saying 
that he supports his advisors in making business 
decisions. 

What safety needs is active command direction, 
not support. The ASO is the CO's right hand in 
matters concerning aviation safety, just as the main- 
tenance officer is his right hand in matters concern- 
ing the material condition of the squadron’s aircraft. 

The maintenance officer cannot function effective- 
ly without the cooperation of the operations officer. 
the supply officer and the personnel office. 

Neither can the ASO function effectively without 
the cooperation of all the departments. 

In other words, command direction, based on 
command policy, is carried out through the co- 
operation of those supporting that command. The 
ASO is one of the supporters. 

The method by which a squadron attains and 
maintains combat readiness is through training. The 
purpose of the training is to learn to do the job the 
best way possible. The ASO’s part in this training 
is to see that the job is accomplished without need- 
less waste. 

In order to be effective he must be aware of the 
limitations under which the job must be accomplish- 
ed. Time is one example. If unlimited time is avail- 
able to get a squadron ready, then there would never 
be a need to launch a pilot when there was the 
slightest doubt as to whether he could “cut the 
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mus ‘d.” Personnel availability is another restric- 
tion. ‘las any maintenance officer ever had enough 
peo ©? Consider spare parts. Has any unit always 
had verything they needed when it was needed? 
The: restrictions and many others make for a situa- 
tion ‘hat is less than ideal. Nevertheless the job 
mus! be accomplished and in the best way possible. 

Now that we have defined the ASO’s position and 
the restrictions under which the job must be ac- 
com) lished, what then is the best way to accomplish 


it? 


Don’t Safety Train 

Frequently so-called “safety training” is carried 
on separately from “job training.” In other cases 
safety instruction is a basic part of the work instruc- 
tion. Which way is likely to be more effective? 

Shouldn’t we give more emphasis to job training 
which includes instruction for the safe performance 
of the job rather than having separate safety train- 
ing? By incorporating safety instruction with on- 
the-job training, personnel will also come to grasp 
the basic idea that safety is a by-product of doing 
things the best way! 

A key goal in any programming is the mainten- 
ance of safety practices, The immediate supervisor 
should have the primary responsibility for seeing 
that his men are adhering to good safety practices 
ie. “doing the job the best way possible,” since he 
has the most direct control over their performance. 

A sound way to accomplish this is to ensure that an 
individual is primarily responsible to only one per- 
son. 

Many people may play a part in establishing 
various procedures which the individual’s supervisor 
directs. These procedures should be completely in- 
tegrated to operate through the man’s immediate 
supervisor, rather than have technical procedures di- 
rected by maintenance personnel, safety rules en- 
forced by safety personnel, and other procedures 
governed by various other supervisory personnel. 
Why should there be several supervisors directing 
different aspects of the same man’s job? Is it better 
to have supervision as such? (r is it better to have 
operating rules and procedures that, when followed. 
will assure efficient and safe performance? 

For instance, the ASO observes a mechanic lying 
on the wing of an airplane to do a job when he 
should be using a workstand. This is an obvious 
safety hazard. What is the best way to eliminate an 
unsafe practice like this? Should he stop the man 
immediately ? Certainly! Should the ASO lecture the 
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man on the safety aspects of the use of workstands? 
Certainly not! The man has a supervisor and that 
supervisor isn’t the ASO. Let the maintenance of- 
ficer decide if this is an isolated incident. Let him 
decide if this particular man needs additional in- 
struction or if an entire area needs beefing up 
throughout the maintenance department. 

Another example. Perhaps the ASO observes that 
incorrect use of workstands is widespread in 
the squadron. Does he go directly to the CO? No! ! 
His first move is to discuss the problem with the 
maintenance officer. Perhaps the workstand prob- 
lem hasn’t been recognized, or more likely, perhaps 
there is a good reason why they aren’t being used. If 
workstands aren't available through supply, one 
doesn’t stop maintenance until they are. If there is 
no good reason why the stands aren’t being used, 
however, the maintenance officer will undoubtedly 
see that they will be, when he recognizes the prob- 
lem. If it’s because stands aren’t available, does sup- 
ply know how important they are? What about up- 
grading the priority? Perhaps all supply needs is to 
be reminded. If supply has made an honest but un- 
successful effort then is the CO aware of the prob- 
lem? Is he aware of the degree of the problem? 
Make sure! 

The same correction methods apply to almost any 
poor practice. In the flying business, for example, the 
ASO should determine whether or not a particular 
poor practice is widespread. He should know whether 
or not there is a good reason for it. He should dis- 
cuss it with the Ops Officer. If this doesn’t solve the 
problem, then he should discuss it with the CO. 

In the final analysis, effective accident prevention 
is good, well integrated command supervision. 

A good accident prevention program goes hand in 
hand with quality maintenance, quality operating 
practices, a quality morale situation and quality per- 
formance funneled down to each man through his 
immediate boss. 

Through the approach of the practical safety of- 
ficer, whose feet are firmly on the rudder pedals, 
accident losses can be controlled through integrating 
safety into the various tasks. These tasks will then 
contribute directly and substantially to your com- 
mand’s combat readiness posture. 

If safety is a segregated activity, it is bound to 
be inadequate. If accident prevention is a funda- 
mental part of your operations—a natural and con- 
tinuous by-product of doing things right, you have 
every reason to be optimistic and confident about 
getting consistent and maximum results. 
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Flare Drop 


Anymouse Special 


Mp second launch of the day was scheduled as a 

flare drop for a division night bombing mission. 
Our target was an island some 90 miles from home 
base. 

I attended the briefing and listened intently as the 
division leader briefed his flight on all aspects of the 
mission. 

It was dark by the time we reached the line where 
our Skyraiders were parked. I noted the flares sus- 
pended on the folded wings of my aircraft but 
thought it too much trouble to check them out dur- 
ing my preflight. I had complete confidence in the 
squadron ordnance men, who were top notch. 

We cruised to the target area at 8000 ft, and upon 
arrival, the division leader detached me for the 
first flare drop pass. While descending to 1500 ft for 
the first pass I checked and double checked all 
switches for the proper positioning. It looked like 
another routine hop was in the making. 

The division leader indicated he was ready to 
begin and I commenced my run. Upon sighting the 
release point, I checked all switches again and turned 
on the master armament switch to complete the 
circuit. In a few seconds I called “standby” and 


then “mark”. 
we twa 
ee me. 










“| had complete confidence in my ordnanceman.” 


That was when things started to happen. The con. 
trol stick was forcibly jerked from my hand and 
the old reliable A-1 started to roll. It seemed tha! the 
violent and sickening feeling repeated itself every 
two or three seconds as the aircraft continued to 
roll and jerk. 

My first thought was aileron boost malfunction, 
so without second thought I pulled the disconnect. 
This didn’t help and by now I was in a 90-degree 
bank at 120 kts. 

After alerting the rest of the flight to my problems, 
I mentally retraced the ordnance system circuitry but 
couldn’t think of anything that might rectify the 
situation. 

My next thought was to get out and with that | 
opened the canopy. While preparing to unstrap, one 
last thought flashed through my mind... . turn the 
Arming Switch to SAFE. After doing so, things start- 
ed to look better. The jerks and bangs had ceased but 
I was now in a 120-degree bank at 1000 ft with 110 
kts airspeed. 

Using both hands I finally managed to trim the 
aircraft and return it to level flight. 

After catching my breath, I looked around and 
saw the other four aircraft, two on each wing, tucked 
in close. It was a comforting feeling. 

While enroute to a nearby airport I climbed to 
5000 ft, dropped the gear and flaps, and checked the 
stall characteristics. At 140 kts, using full aileron 
trim, the aircraft was fairly stable although it was 
a bit slow in responding to normal control move- 
ments. 

I was cleared for a straight-in and held 140 kts 
until over the runway threshold. As I slowly eased 
off power and began the landing transition I heard 
the roar of four 3350’s as my playmates waved off 
and departed for home. 

My problem had stemmed from improper ordnance 
loading. The 25-pound flares had hung up at the 
ends of their six-foot lanyards instead of dropping 
free. As the flares dropped into the windstream the 
prop wash was throwing them up and over the ail- 
erons, causing the stick to be jerked from my hand. 
My last effort in moving the Arming Switch to 
SAFE released the lanyards and permitted the im- 
properly rigged flares to fall harmlessly into the see. 
The ailerons were banged up pretty badly and had 
to be replaced before the aircraft could be flown 
again. 

Had | taken the time to check out the flares 
during my preflight the hop might have been routine 
after all. 
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Fuel Load Dilemma 


me briefing was routine and 
complete—three Crusaders for 
a night nav/tactics hop. I was as- 
signed to the third slot. When I 
signed off the yellow sheet, there 
were no discrepancies that were 
of major concern in the history 
sections. 

There was a loss of power on the 
NC-5 during the light-off attempt 
and I had a wet-out. The ground 
crew had to swab out the belly to 
prepare for the next start attempt. 
During this time, I copied our 
IFR clearance and climbout in- 
structions. I got a light-off on the 
next attempt and went through 
the ground checks with the plane 
captain. When I checked the fuel 
quantity gages, the main cell in- 
dicated 1500 pounds and the 
transfer system about 300 pounds. 

Just about this time, as my lead- 
er and the other wingman were 





taxiing out to the runway, I called 
my plane captain up to the cock- 
pit and asked him if my aircraft 
had been refueled after the last 
hop. He replied that it had. 
“Well,” I said, “there must be an 
error in the gages. Possibly, they 
will be okay after I rock around a 
bit during taxi.” I was a little late 
but caught up with the others at 
the takeoff end of the runway. 

My leader and wingman made 
a section takeoff as briefed. I 
lined up on the runway and made 
a last-minute check of the fuel 
gages—the readings hadn’t 
changed—but relying on the plane 
captain’s assurance that the plane 
was fully fueled, I discounted the 
readings as faulty. 

After a short roll, I banged into 
burner and leaped off after my 
leader. Just after settling into a 
comfortable parade position, fol- 


lowing a smooth rendezvous, the 
low fuel warning light came 
ON, Zap! ! So now the truth was 
finally known—I didn’t have a full 
fuel load! 

I called my leader, reported that 
I was returning to the base, and 
switched to tower frequency. 

I requested clearance for a 
minimum-fuel landing, was clear- 
ed and made a routine landing. 

How did it happen? 

When the gas truck pulled up 
to refuel the plane after the pre- 
ceding (afternoon) hop, the plane 
captain helped to set the single- 
point hose and then went to the 
line shack to sign off the yellow 
sheet. It was also his chow time 
and the next hop (mine) was not 
for another 114 hours. 

In the meanwhile, the refueler 
ran out of fuel after pumping in 
about 200 gallons. He returned to 


The purpose of Anymouse |anonymous) Reports is to help prevent or overcome 
dangerous situations. They are submitted by Neval and Marine Corps aviation person- 
nel who have had hazardous or unsafe aviation experiences. As the name indicates these 
reports need not be signed. Self-mailing forms for writing Anymouse Reports ere avail- 
able in readyrooms and line shacks. All reports are considered for appropriate action. 
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the fuel farm for another load. 
When he got back to the line 
(after dark) he confused the 
planes and refueled the next 
plane on the line, which was also 
empty from a previous hop. When 
the plane captain returned, he as- 
sumed that his plane was full, 
since he had helped start the re- 
fueling. 

As the pilot, I had relied on his 
word, believing that the fuel load 
was adequate in spite of the low 
readings on the gages. 

The bars were almost ready to 
line up. The jackpot was just ready 
for the big payoff. 


Section Penetration 

| Fes and I jumped off in our 

Crusaders for an early morn- 

ing CIC hop with a destroyer. 

Weather was 1500 overcast, with 

visibility at three to five miles in 

moderate rain showers, so we used 

a SID for climb out with 30 sec- 
onds separation. 

After breaking out on top at 
FL 340, we joined up, contacted 
the ship and got down to business. 

Lead reported having problems 
with his UHT after the first in- 
tercept. Said he was having to 
use extreme pressure to move the 
stick out of center. The DD joined 
us up and I looked him over. Since 
[ couldn’t see any external dis- 
crepancies, we concluded _ that 
water had probably been trapped 
under his wing in a UHT control 
rod well, and had frozen at al- 
titude. 

We contacted Center and re- 
quested an enroute penetration 
for a GCA pickup at home plate. 
Weather was now down to 1000 
overcast, with two to three miles 
visibility in heavy rain, so we 
decided to dirty up on top, and 
make a section penetration. Since 



























Lead’s exact problem wasn’t 
known, we felt that a wingman 
might come in handy during the 
descent and approach. 

We were doing okay in the de- 
scent until passing 20,000 ft, and 
then the bucket of worms upset. I 
understood Lead to say “three 
from two, take the lead, I’ve just 
lost everything.” As I eased past 
his starboard wing, I informed 
Approach Control that I had the 
lead. A second later, I noticed my 
airspeed dropping rapidly through 
130 kts and lowered my nose and 
added power to check it. Also 
checked to make sure the pitot 
heat was ON. A quick check of the 
angle of attack indicator was re- 
assuring—it was reading 10 to 
12 units, right in the ball park. 
The culprit had to be the airspeed 
indicating system, and sure 
enough, by now it was reading 
zero. 

While all this was happening, 
we encountered severe turbulence 
and lightning. Lead was having 
difficulty flying formation, because 
of his control problem and tur- 
bulence, and decided it was time 
to part company. He split off to the 
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right to set up for a separate ap- 
proach. 

Meanwhile, my radio had re- 
ceived damage from lightning 
leaving me unable to transmit or 
receive on any frequency except 
Guard. 

GCA lost me on final during the 
first approach and boxed me 
around at 800 ft in the soup for 
another attempt. The second time 
I picked up the runway from about 
400 ft and 
for a 


1144 miles out at 
brought the bird on in 
normal landing and rollout. 

In looking back on the flight, 
I can see where we made a couple 
of questionable decisions. Perhaps 
my decision to penetrate on Lead’s 
wing wasn’t necessary, since both 
of us were under radar control 
and had good communications with 
Center. Our decision to penetrate 
“dirty” may not have been the 
best either, because later on, in 
the turbulence, our configuration 
hampered our efforts to fly good 
formation. 

Passing the lead in the clag may 
have been avoidable. Lead hadn’t 
actually lost everything, as I un- 
derstood him to say, but only his 
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airspeed. His decision to change 
the lead might not have been nec- 
essary had he shifted immediately 
to the Angle of Attack for attitude 
reference. 

All in all, two junior officers 
learned a valuable lesson, which 
fortunately did not have a tragic 
or expensive price tag. 


Heavy Traffic 


I was about to complete an ad- 
vanced FAM stage flight with 
my student when the following cir- 
cumstance occurred, 

Normal traffic was heavy and 
making right turns for landing 
on runway 06. In order to facili- 
tate getting aboard, I requested 
a full stop on runway 02. Clear- 
ance for landing was received to 
follow a C-131 landing on 06 and 
in front of a P-3 making a low 
pass to 06. A modified right base 
was commenced after taking a 
slightly shorter than normal in- 
terval on the C-131. 

At the 90-degree position it ap- 
peared that the P-3 for 06 was in- 
tending to land. However, both the 
tower and the P-3 reaffirmed that 
it was “low pass only.” Rolling 
onto final, the C-131 passed well 
clear and landed on 06. However 
the low pass P-3 was getting lower 
and the bearing was constant. With 
litle to no maneuvering room 
available, we were committed to 
land on 02. Preoccupation with 
what was going to be a near-miss 
became paramount, and we land- 
ed some 52 ft short of the paved 
portion of the runway. 

In this case the P-3 did make 
a low pass and the short landing 
did not cause any damage to the 
aircraft. But one point is worthy 
of note: an attention distractor 
cannot be tolerated during a criti- 
cal stage of flight. Getting trapped 
should be avoided like the plague. 





Glue Sniffer 


few days prior to taking a 

cross-country and instrument 
check, I remembered that the fore- 
head pad in my hard hat was loose 
and kept falling out. Rather than 
spend an extra 20 minutes to drive 
out to the air station paraloft at 
NALF Monterey, and have it fix- 
ed, I decided that a little house- 
hold glue would suffice. I used the 
glue that I first encountered in my 
desk, put the hat back in the 
closet, and forgot about it until 
the day of the check ride. 

Imagine my surprise when the 
distinct odor of model airplane 
glue rushed from under the visor 
into my nose, After a relatively 
short instrument check in the S-2, 
I began to feel the effects of the 
glue, (or at least I imagined I 
felt them) : I got a nasty headache, 
and I believe a slight case of 
euphoria. The remaining legs of 
our cross-country were short 
enough that the glue smell gave 
me nothing more serious than 
another headache, and after a two 
week period the smell had gone 
altogether. 

I’m sure that this incident could 
have been much more serious if the 
flying had been more arduous, 
say under IFR, ASW operations, 
at sea, and not feeling up to par, 
or not in good physical condition. 
I’m also sure that I will never 
again treat my own equipment’s 
malfunctions just as I would never 
treat myself for disease or cold. 

I think a potentially dangerous 
situation could have been avoided 
had I been reminded of the ef- 
fects of glue sniffing. I’ve read 
accounts of glue sniffers in the 
papers, but never in a safety poster 
in the readyroom. “TREAT NOT 
THY SELF NOR THY EQUIP- 
MENT” is my personal safety 
slogan from now on. 
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Hard Rock Warning 


pz a practice instrument ap- 
proach to Iwakuni, Japan the 
pilot of a SP-2H was involved in 
misuse of radio nav-aids. Using 
the tacan No. 1 approach pro- 
cedure, the pilot inadvertently 
selected VOR vice tacan for azi- 
muth presentation on his ID-249 
and RMI needles. 


Since the selection of VOR does 
not interfere with DME read-out, 
the pilot remained unaware of his 
mistake. The Iwakuni tacan facility 
is situated on the field, while the 
VOR is located on top of a 2116- 
foot mountain five miles south- 
southwest of the runway. 


The practice approach continued 
normally until approaching the five 
nautical-mile fix, at which time the 
copilot commented to the hooded 
pilot that there was an extremely 
large piece of real estate staring 
them in the face, dead ahead! A 
quick check of the instruments and 
the selector switch immediately told 
the story. Had the weather been 
solid instruments, there would now 
be a charred wreckage to mark the 
1300-foot altitude level at the five 
nautical mile fix, as depicted on 
the approach plate. 

Needless to say, an indelible im- 
pression was left in the minds of 
the two aviators who flew the ap- 
proach. Never again would they 
commence an approach without 
first tuning and identifying the 
station, and secondly, ensuring 
that selector switches in the cockpit 
are properly positioned for the 
type approach desired. 

These habits would be appropri- 
ate for adoption by all aviators, no 
matter what model aircraft they 
happen to be flying. No matter how 
refined the machine, a pilot can 
never afford to be lax concerning 
instrument flying—it can be ter- 
ribly unforgiving of human error. 
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Reader 


Headmouse 


Have you a 
23511. He'll 


Jungle Canopy Descent 


Dear Headmouse: 

During operations in Southeast Asia, 
pilots continually fly over heavy jungle. 
The jungle canopy in this area is high 
and extremely thick. If a pilot has to 
evacuate his aircraft, chances of his 
parachute hanging up in the canopy are 
very high and naturally the thought 
of an extended period of time spent 
hanging from a tree top waiting for 
help is not a particularly welcome one. 
The situation would be even worse if 
the help that arrived were unfriendly. 

MAG-12 has a way to descend from 
this type of situation and would like 
to pass it on for what it is worth. 

Required equipment: 1) 100 ft 
(length optional) of % inch tubular 


uestions 


NSwecfs 


? Send it to Headmouse, U. S. Naval Aviation Safety Center, Norfolk, Virginia 
his best to get you and other readers the answer. 


nylon line with snap and 2) torso har- 
ness. 

The line is carried in the anti-G suit 
pocket, easy to reach and use with only 
one hand. 

Procedure: 

1. Pull out about eight feet of line 
and feed the hook through the left 
hand lap ring twice. (Photo 1) 

2. Feed hook twice through helicopter 
sling hook. (Photo 2) 

3. Attach line to the risers by feed- 
ing the line between the two risers 
twice and securing it with the snap 
to the line. 

4. Remove the remainder of the line 
from the anti-G suit pocket and allow 
it to fall free to the deck. 

5. Pass the line around the buttocks 


Photo 2 
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and across the front to insure proper 
friction. Now disconnect the torso har. 
ness fittings. (Photo 3) 

6. Descent rate is controlled by the 
amount of line in contact with the 
body. Avoid stopping descent by grab. 
bing the line as this will usually result 
in a burn on the hand. 

If the need ever arises, this will do 
the trick. 

R. D, MILLER, CAPT, 
ASO, MAG-12 
>» Your technique for descend. 


ing safely from high jungle cover 
was received with great interest 
here. We pass it along to our 
readers. 


Very resp, 


Flare Gun Plugs 


Dear Headmouse: 

The letter you received from VAP-61 
and your comments in the November, 
1965 APPROACH as well as your com- 
ments in the July Crossfeed caused 
some consternation in this squadron as 
all pilots were carrying the pencil flare 
gun and cartridges in their flight suits. 

At about the same time the squadron 
received its copies of the November 
APPROACH, we also received a shipment 
of the Mk-79 Mod O pencil flare gun 
and cartridges manufactured by the 
Penguin Associates, Inc. The percus- 
sion ends of the cartridges were covered 
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with plastic threaded covers (Capplug 
CD-4: which protect the threads and 
prevent accidental percussion. The 
threaded plastic caps are very easy to 
remove and thus should not present any 
dificulty for use in a water survival 
situation. However, the firing end of 
the pencil flare gun is also covered 
with a plastic plug that is extremely 
dificult to remove in a dry environ- 
ment and would be impossible to re- 
move in the water. Therefore, squad- 
rons buying the Mk-79 Mod O pencil 
flare should remove this cap before 
issuing the guns to pilots or aircrew- 
men. . . « 
E. 0. BUCHANAN LCDR 
ASO, TACRON 127 
» We heartily agree with you 
that the plastic plug on the firing 
end of the pencil flare gun should 
be removed before issue. As for 
the plastic capplugs, you can 
store the cartridges with these caps 
on them, but we don’t recommend 
that you keep them on the cart- 
ridges in the field. These caps 
might interfere with successful 
operation of the gun when you 
crank time and injury factors into 
a survival situation. The produc- 
tion model is slated to include a 
plastic bandolier which will help 
prevent accidental detonation of 
the cartridges. 


Very resp’y, 


Nylon Flight Jacket 


Dear Headmouse: 

The question has come up during a 
bull session we had as to the wearing 
of the nylon flight jacket. It’s nylon 
and will melt in the event of fire, but 
it is fameproof. Do we wear it under 
the flight suit to take advantage of the 
slight insulation and flame proofing or 
do we wear it outside the flight suit 
so that in the event of a high heat 
condition it doesn’t melt next to your 
skin? 

ASO, NAS GROSSE ILE 


> The winter flight jacket is 





fabricated of nylon outer shell, an 
orlon insulating layer and a dur- 
able fire retardant cotton as the 
inner shell. Although the nylon 
and orlon materials will fuse upon 
contact with flame, the fire retard- 
ant inner shell will act as a barrier 
and thus prevent the fused ma- 
terials from contacting the skin. 
It seems apparent that if the 
jacket is worn over the flight suit 
the protection afforded is doubled. 
However, it should be pointed 
out that the only instruction re- 
lated to this subject (BACSEB 
61-61) merely says, “it is de- 
sirable to wear an additional lay- 
er of cloth to protect against pos- 
sible burns from this droplet 
formation.” This leaves the final 
decision up to the individual. 
Very resp’y, 


MA-I Pilot Chute 


Dear Headmouse: 

In the interest of flight safety, I 
suggest that the MA-1 vane type pilot 
chute be used in all Martin-Baker para- 
chutes to replace the auxiliary ty 
which is now being used. Several of the 
auxiliary type have been tested in the 
paraloft and I have observed that the 
pilot chute doesn’t spring out as quick- 
ly as is necessary to ensure the proper 
operation of this type parachute. . . 

L. M, SULLIVAN, PRI 
NAS, CORPUS CHRISTI 
» You will be interested to 


know that the Bureau of Naval 
Weapons already has the vane 
parachute under consideration. 
Some time ago the Naval Aviation 
Safety Center recommended to 
BuWeps that 1) the presently-in- 
stalled pilot parachute be replaced 
with a vane type pilot parachute 






We ought not to look back unless it is to derive useful lessons from past errors, and for the purpose of 


profiting by dearly bought experience. 
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in order to assure withdrawal of 
the personnel canopy for manual 
opening conditions and 2) that 
the parachute container be re- 
strained in some manner to avoid 
going to the inverted position dur- 
ing bailout to facilitate the with- 
drawal of the personnel canopy. 
Very resp’y, 


It's NavWeps 00-100-505 





The new field arresting gear 
cable marker depicted here was 
incorrectly listed in the August 
1965 issue. Specifications for this 
marker are contained in Change 
28 to NavWeps 00-100-505, Plan- 
ning Standards for Shore Activi- 
ties. Inconvenience caused through 
the typographical error is regret- 
ted, 


George Washington 
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of Sea Surviva 


Division of Psychiatry and Neurology, U. S. Naval Aerospace Medical Institute, ‘ 
Pensacola, Florida 


- one closely examines the numerous case histories 

and personal accounts of those who have had sur- 
vival experiences, one is impressed by one fact—the 
mental attitude, the will to survive, and the deter- 
mination and stubbornness of the individual are para- 
mount and ultimately surmount all obstacles. 

On the one hand, one is continually impressed by 
the fact that, despite a plethora of equipment, quanti- 
ties of supplies, and the physical well-being of par- 
ticular persons in many survival episodes, some did 
not survive. Conversely, survival histories reveal that 
many persons cast to sea on pieces of wood or rafts, 
with almost no equipment at all, endured 40 to 50 
days of great hardship and ultimately survived. 

The act of surviving or, as the dictionary defines 
it, “to remain alive, to live on, to continue to exist 
after some person, thing, or event,” is probably one 
of the most individual acts which a person can under- 
take. The act of survival is something you do for 
yourself. 

Uncaring Environment 

The individual, or group, alone at sea in a raft, 
is confronted with a vast and uncaring environment. 
This environment does not care if we live or die, the 
sun does not stop shining if we are sunburnt, the rain 
does not come in time to quench our thirst, nor do 
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Aspect 





LT GARY J. TUCKER, 


the waves and wind cease because we are seasick. 
The only one who cares about these fundamentals 
is you, the survivor. 

Some people give up. They feel that the relent- 
less pounding of waves and the relentless shining of 
the sun is unkind, inconsiderate and cruel. They say, 
“What's the use; every day is the same; there is no 
hope,” and then they die, not from physical hardship 
alone, but just from saying and feeling, “ I give up.” 
This was most strikingly observed in the Korean 
War. Survivors of the North Korean prison camps 
noted over and over again that this type of relatively 
healthy man would be dead in three days or 
another—in four days. They called it ‘give-upitis.” 
This was a great shock to the American people, par- 
ticularly to military personnel. Direct results of this 
observation were the Military Code of Conduct and 
numerous survival schools which emphasize psycho- 
logical aspects of survival. 

Fallacies of Daily Life 

Although these survival schools deal primarily 
with topics of brain washing, they also deal with 
what I have come to call, “fallacies of everyday life.” 
Consider some of these fallacies: (1) Other people 
care about us; (2) Somebody or something will take 
care of us; and (3) People are trying to be helpful. 
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This is the philosophy of passivity, of “putting your 
time in,” of “going along with things.” This philos- 
ophy can be adaptive in everyday life; however, it 
is not adaptive in the survival situation. 

There are many places and jobs in our world in 
which we can just get by, doing our work, doing 
what we are told, merely existing through life. To 
survive, we must do something, much as the primitive 
caveman had to do something every moment to sur- 
vive. For in most survival situations, we are thrust 
back into the elementary conflict between man and 
his environment. The person afloat in the life jacket 
cannot say, “Oh, there is a life raft; they will come 
over and get me.” He must say, “There is the raft; 
I must swim to it.” 

Some individuals cannot rid themselves of these 
fallacies. When they find themselves in a life raft for 


The act of surviving is probably one of the most individual acts a person can undertake. 
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several days, filthy, encrusted with salt, their hair 
white, with sore muscles and aching joints, where 
every movement is a torture, they begin to question 
the principles they have lived by. They will begin to 
feel no one cares, that no one is taking care of them. 
They will become disillusioned, lose all hope and die. 
An Active Choice 

To survive is an active choice. It is a product of 
a person’s free will. There is a difference between 
surviving and existing. We do not speak of existers 
but survivors. This is best illustrated by the story 
of an old sailor who was afloat with a chaplain in a 
life raft at sea. After a few days, the chaplain died, 
but the old salt lived on and was rescued. Later, 
asked his thoughts as to why the chaplain went first, 
the old sailor replied to the effect that the padre was 
ready to die, whereas he was bloody well not. 
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Strange Environment 

Aside from the more personal and emotional as- 
pects of the survival, there is an important environ- 
mental factor in the survival situation that is a great 
source of anxiety and fear. This is primarily due to 
the abrupt shift from an extremely familiar environ- 
ment to a very strange and markedly different en- 
vironment. Suddenly our lives no longer depend on 
our professional skills or our financial status, but on 
such things as wind, water, a little rubber raft, or a 
radio we may not know how to operate well. We are 
dramatically faced with a loss of control of our en- 
vironment. We are at the caprice of natural elements 
to which we had only given minor thought in the 
past. Previously, if we were hot,.we went inside our 
air-conditioned house; if wet, we changed clothes; 
if lost, we stopped at a gas station to ask directions. 
In other words, an element of passivity has been 
forced into our lives; if we accede to this passivity 
and become an exister, we will probably not survive. 
The successful survivor will attempt to regain some 
control of this environment; he will become active, 
he will attempt to plot a course, to obtain food active- 
ly, to bring some familiarity into this new environ- 
ment. 


Pre-Survival Training 

It is the function of pre-survival training to pro- 
vide some sense of familiarity to the survival situa- 
tion. In this way, the transition is not so abrupt; the 
environment has some familiarity. The hardware of 
survival has some familiarity, and we can take an 
active role in the survival task. As the environment 
can be made more familiar and our control of the 
situation increases, panic becomes less evident. The 
development of the attitude that we can do something 
about our situation is the prime function of the 
survival training. 

Although there is no clear criterion of who will be 
a good survivor and who will not, the degree of 
familiarity the person has with the survival environ- 
ment is extremely important. Kenneth Cooke, the 
only one of 17 survivors who endured 50 days on a 
raft after his ship was torpedoed by a German sub- 
marine, noted that the first four deaths on their raft 
were the Army men who were aboard their ship to 
man the guns. They had never been to sea before 
and had been farmers prior to their voyage. They 
died quite early in the survival episode. 

Choice Is To Live 

In reviewing the characteristics of survivors, par- 
ticularly at sea, one is initially impressed with the 
fact that they have made an active decision that they 
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are going to live and survive. There is a stubborn, 
dogged determination about this. Most of the suc- 
cessful survivors have made some attempt to control, 
combat and manage their environment. They are 
active, not passive; they are not waiting for things 
to happen to them; they are doing things. They find 
diversions for themselves. Some will put water 
in the raft and bail it out repeatedly, just to 
be doing something. They will set up a watch sched- 
ule. The survivor must keep busy. The environment 
of sea survival without these attempts at order and 
activity can be typified as monotonous and boring. 


Must Keep Busy 

One survivor described the sea survival experience 
as “monotony, waiting, pitching, never still, yet with 
no place to go.” However realistic, this is not a 
healthy attitude for survival. The survivor must keep 
busy and attempt to organize the situation along 
familiar lines. He must plan definite goals which he 
then strives to achieve. The achievement of some 
simple task, such as the fashioning of a fish hook 
from a file after days of laborious effort, is an ac- 
complishment, as well as an attempt to do something 
to control the strange and hostile environment. He 
also uses every piece of gear for the survival task; 
nothing is discarded. A use is found for everything. 
The survivor must also attempt to recall everything 
he has learned and heard that has anything to do 
with outdoor living, the sea, and surviving. 

If one is not busy and active, thoughts that had 
only been given fleeting notice begin to preoccupy 
the survivor’s mind, such as, “Why did this happen 
to me?” He begins to search for answers, becomes 
guilty, and soon depressed, with resulting feelings of 
hopelessness. Inertia and passivity take over. 


How Aggression Handled 


Technically, to a psychiatrist, it is the problem of 
how the individual handles aggression. A depressed 
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person is one who has turned his aggression inward 
due to preoccupation with guilty feelings. In the sur- 
vival situation, the aggression must be turned out- 
ward, the struggle must be against the environment. 
As we shall see later, it is often the function of the 
leaders in a survival situation to mobilize this aggres- 
sion in the form of anger at the leader. Naturally one 
cannot and should not be in a frenzy of activity, but 
the activity is more of a relentless preparation, physi- 
cal and mental, for survival and rescue. Every action 
should be directed at this positive goal. Signaling 
gear should always be ready and constant attempts 
should be made to gather some form of food. 


Group Survival 

The characteristics of group survival are very 
similar to the individual’s requirements for survival. 
In group survival situations, the key factor is good 
organization. Those survival groups which are best 
organized usually have good morale. The qualities 
of this organization depend very much on the leader- 
ship of the group. 

In most natural disasters or survival situations, 
natural leaders occur. If it is a military situation, or 
one in which there are clean lines of authority, these 
lines of rank must be adhered to. However, often the 
highest ranking individual does not know the most 
about survival situations, and at times responsibility 
for actual organization of a survival situation must 
be delegated by those in authority. It is also of note 
that, in the narrative summaries of survival situa- 
tions, passengers are often less prepared for survival 
situations (even military passengers) and fare rather 
poorly. However, even in these situations where the 
major proportion of the survival group is civilian or 
untrained military personnel, the peculiar nature of 
the emotional state created by unexpected disasters 
is of great help to those of the crew responsible for 
the survival situation. 
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Behavior Patterns 

If we draw from our experience in civilian disaster 
situations such as floods, ship collisions, etc., we are 
able to generalize to the ditching situation of an air- 
craft at sea (which can also be considered a disaster), 
and we note that anywhere from 12 to 25 percent of 
the people will be calm and collected. Similarly, 10 to 
25 percent will be inappropriate, hysterical, and over- 
whelmed. The remainder, or about three quarters 
of the group, will be stunned, somewhat bewildered, 
confused, but usually quiet and manageable by those 
in control of themselves and the situation. Conse- 
quently, the majority of the people in the initial 
stages of disaster will act as if they are sedated; they 
are usually passive and compliant. They are quite 
suggestible. Their emotional state has been described 
as childlike—a psychiatrist would call this an “emo- 
tional regression.” 

Initially, most people in a ditching situation can 
and must be managed; they must be given directions, 
and they must be handled much as we do our small 
children. They must be given simple, uncomplicated 
directions, or commands. They are to be told what to 
do in simple, one syllable words, without complicated 
instructions by the person in charge or his delegates. 
These feelings of confusion and somewhat depressed, 
childlike states will usually last for about 24 hours, 
and its end is usually signaled by a great desire to 
talk about the incident. 


Recovery Period 

During this recovery period, there is a pressure of 
speech with an almost compulsive need on the part 
of each survivor to tell his story over and over again. 
It is important to note this phase, for it also connotes 
that the initial shock phase is over; and, consequently 
over is the usual physical fatigue and lassitude which 
accompanies severe emotional trauma such as a ditch- 


ing at sea. 
Continued on next page 
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Although there has been rudimentary organization 
during this initial phase, it is during the period of 
recovery—somewhere in the first 12 to 24 hours of 
the survival experience—that a firm survival organ- 
ization should be established. Although all of these 
tasks are started immediately, they are not initially 
utilized or needed by the majority of survivors who 
are stunned and happy to be told what to do. 
Briefing by Leader 

Primary to establishment of a functioning survival 
group are adequate briefings by those in charge or 
those who have assumed leadership. The survivors 
should be made aware of approximately where they 
are; they should know who was contacted prior to 
ditching, as well as when they expect to be picked 
up, and also who is looking for them. The group is 
to be kept busy, watches set for the sighting of rescue 
vessels, jobs assigned, and the survivors taught to 
use all signaling devices. Definite and obtainable 
goals are to be set, even if it is as meager as drifting 
so many miles per day in a particular direction. The 
morale increases as the sense of purpose, activity, and 
interdependency in the group develops. 

Although the leader may sound as if he is supposed 
to be a cross between a trained social worker and 
superman, he must be constantly aware of the emo- 
tional status of the group. The leader is not neces- 
sarily running a popularity contest. Often he will 
sense the breakdown of group spirit or morale, where 
each individual begins to sink into his own personal 
morass of apathy and depression and, at times like 
this, the leader must create some emotion, even if it 
is anger directed toward him. 

An example of this was noted in the book, We 
Thought We Heard the Angels Sing, which describes 
the survival experience of Edward Rickenbacker: 
“We knew we hadn’t been seen . . . Tomb-like silence 
and gloom shrouded our group. . . I think the cuss- 
ing Rick unleashed now was the masterpiece of his 
career. In about a minute, he had most of the gang 
roaring mad. Then he got under our skins individual- 





ly. He finished up with a broadside at the whole 

bunch.” This is not to say that being angry al! the 

time is a desirable state; however, any emotional 

state, be it anger or humor, is better than apathy. 
Summary 

There are many aspects of the survival situation 
which I have not covered; there are many individual 
and idiosyncratic reactions. There is also the problem 
of the injured survivor. But basic to all survival 
situations, whether they be for a matter of minutes 
or a matter of days until rescue is accomplished. 
there is always the initial abrupt transition from a 
familiar environment to a very new and strange one. 
There also must be the active decision on the part of 
all survivors that they are going to survive. Much of 
this can be effected by survival training prior to the 
emergency. 

The capacity of a group for survival is directly 
proportional to morale. This morale is created by 
organization and designation of responsibilities to 
the individuals. The leader must not allow the group 
to degenerate into a state of panic or apathy. For- 
tunately, due to the state of initial emotional shock 
in an emergency situation, even large groups of 
untrained people can be safely managed and con- 
trolled by a few level-headed people who give clear, 
direct, and simple commands. 

In summary then, I would like to list the seven 
principles of survival which the Navy Survival 
Manual reiterates again and again: 

1. Be stubborn and optimistic, but help yourself. 

2. First things first; arrange for basic needs at 
once. 

3. Set up a definite plan with obtainable goals. 

1. Don’t panic but keep busy. 

5. Use every piece of equipment available as sur- 
vival gear. 

6. Recall all you have experienced or heard about 
survival situations and apply it to the situation in 
which you find yourself. 

7. Hate the situation, not yourself, and fight it. 





Rescue Seminar in Miami in October, 1965. 





A graduate of Oberlin College, LT Gary J. Tucker, MC, took his M.D. at Western 
Reserve University School of Medicine in 1960 and was subsequently a Post Doctoral Fellow 
in Psychiatry at Yale University. He was staff psychiatrist at the U. S. Naval Hospital in Pensa- 
cola, July-Dec., 1964. After attendance at the U. S. Naval Aerospace Medical Institute, he 
was designated a naval flight surgeon in June, 1965. He is presently staff psychiatrist at 
NAMI. Dr. Tucker presented ‘this article as a paper at the U. S. Coast Guard Search and 





The more you hear about safety the less you hear about accidents. 
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Physica 
Fitness 


hen the newly commissioned naval aviator 

finishes flight training, generally speaking, he 
is in top physical condition. As time passes he may 
find it more pleasant, beer in hand, to watch a foot- 
ball game on the TV in the club or BOQ than to 
work out on the handball court or in the station 
swimming pool. This is the easy way. But where does 
the vicarious participation from the one-dimensional 
world of television get you when you are out in the 
real world where physical fitness counts—and for 
the naval aviator and aircrewman, counts in terms 
of life and death? 

Or look at it this way: who has the greater need 
to be physically fit, the professional football player 
on TV or the professional naval aviator or aircrew- 
man? The football player’s physical fitness means a 
good game, the roar of the crowd, and contract re- 
newal at the end of the season. The naval aviator’s 
and aircrewman’s physical fitness means endurance 
and stability to fly at his top performance, to make 
clear-headed, split-second decisions in emergencies, 
and, if necessary, to eject or bail out and survive 
alone in an unfriendly ocean or desert or on a 
bleak mountainside until rescued. 

Design and Performance Restrictions 

The human body has design and performance re- 
strictions just as an aircraft does. Bodily abuse in 
any form can be considered in the same light as 
improper aircraft maintenance. Inadequate nourish- 
ment, lack of sleep, excesses which lower efficiency. 
inattention to minor illnesses and preoccupation with 
matters apart from the job-at-hand are incompatible 
with safety of flight and success of mission. 
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Sleep and Rest: Although the mechanics of sleep 
are not completely understood, the medical world 
is generally agreed that eight hours’ sleep meets the 
average needs of the average person. Some people 
need more sleep while other people can get along with 
less. It is well to remember, however, that the naval 
aviator’s and aircrewman’s fatigue is out of propor- 
tion to the actual physical labor he performs. In 
other words, psychological stresses and intensified 
physiological stresses (such as the noise and vibra- 
tion of flight, the dehydration experienced at alti- 
tude, etc.)—stresses not encountered by the man on 
the ground—work on the flyer so that his fatigue 
from planning and executing a flight of a few hours 
is much greater than that resulting from a desk 
worker’s entire day. The common sense conclusion 
here is that pilots and aircrewmen, of all people, 
should make sure they get enough sleep. 





Diet: Navy men who eat in chowhalls and messes 
and aboard ship have no problem availing them- 
selves of a balanced diet. It’s there for them if they 
will eat it. The problem seems to be overeating! 
Overweight is incompatible with peak efficiency. For 
instance, being overweight not only holds up passing 
your flight physical; it can make you more suscepti- 
ble to the bends at altitude. 

Weight reduction can increase tolerance to G-forces 
in some persons. A flight surgeon who conducted a 
weight reduction program at a master jet base re- 
ported afterwards that, with weight loss, “increased 
G-tolerance was noted by 25 percent of the pilots 
in the program.” 

Other benefits of keeping your weight down are 
that you feel better and you look better. Needless 
to say, if you are going to diet, do so under the 
supervision of your flight surgeon. Drastic unsuper- 
vised crash diets have been reported in connection 
with several naval aviation accidents. 





Exercise: Regular exercise increases your feeling 
of well-being and promotes stamina and endurance, 
In addition, recreational exercise relieves nervous 
tension and mental fatigue. However, as OpNavInst 
3740.7 (Fitness of Flying Personnel) states, require- 
ments for exercise are subject to the widest varia- 
tions. Needs will vary from situations such as the 
Training Command where exercise programs are 
essential to the process of service indoctrination, to 
situations aboard ship and in offices where programs 
must be carefully tailored to primary duty require- 
ments, Where organized programs are planned in 
squadrons and at stations, the advice of a flight 
surgeon should be followed. 

While heavy operating schedules at sea make it 
difficult to conduct an organized physical fitness pro- 
gram, this is an area in which the benefits of such 
a program are most important. One flight surgeon 
recently completing a tour aboard a carrier reports 
that aboard ship the Marines had a program of 
regular calisthenics for a half-hour daily. There was 
no other organized exercise program aboard but the 
Marines invited anyone who was interested to join. 

In situations where space limitations and wartime- 
type operations present difficulties to organizing 
group exercise, individual exercise programs are the 
answer. Two of these are the Canadian 5BX plan 
and the “in place” exercise program called Isometrics, 
Squadron flight surgeons can offer guidance to in- 
dividuals desiring to start such a regimen. 

At shore installations there is no reason for not 
keeping up with an exercise program with the many 
facilities available. One of the best places for a naval 
aviator or aircrewman to get his exercise is the sta- 
tion swimming pool. Swimming proficiency makes 
the difference between life and death in many under- 
water escape and water survival episodes every year 
in naval aviation. 
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Alcohol: A number of articles have appeared in 
NASC publications on the effects of alcohol on the 
human body. Suffice it here to say that alcohol quick- 
ly impairs judgment and muscular control even in 
small quantities and cannot be oxidized or eliminated 
from the body at a rate faster than about one-third 
of an ounce an hour. Since flying requires the most 
alert nervous control, muscular coordination and 
judgment, as OpNavInst 3740.7 states: “Pilots who 
are impaired by alcohol, even to the slightest degree, 
should be grounded until fully recovered.” (In- 
cidentally, how long would a professional football 
player last on the team if he muffed a forward pass 
and had been seen partying until late the night be- 
fore? ) 





Smoking: Everyone is familiar with the evidence 
relating smoking to various diseases. However, smok- 
ing poses even more immediate problems to the naval 
aviator and aircrewman. Excessive use of tobacco 
cuts your altitude tolerance and affects your night 
vision. 

Carbon monoxide and hemoglobin (your oxygen- 
carrying red blood cells) combine more readily than 
do oxygen and hemoglobin. The more carbon mon- 
oxide in your blood from smoking, or from any 
other source, the less oxygen for your tissues. 
Hemoglobin even partially saturated with carbon 
monoxide does not absorb or release oxygen readily. 
The net result is hypoxia. Night vision is affected 
because the eye is the body’s greatest consumer of 
oxygen. 

So if you’re going to fly, especially on a night hop, 
use common sense and don’t go through a pack of 
cigarettes in the readyroom beforehand. 





Self-Medication: Self-medication can be dangerous 
to the naval aviator or aircrewman. Many drugs have 
side effects which are detrimental to the flyer. Among 
them are tranquilizers, drugs to reduce blood pres- 
sure, anti-spasmodics, anti-histamines and other 
drugs affecting the psychomotor and sensory func- 
tions. Antibiotics, though usually controlled by the 
flight surgeon, are sometimes prescribed by phy- 
sicians outside the Navy. Pilots and aircrewmen 
should keep in mind that streptomycin can cause 
vertigo and chloromycetin can cause anemia and 
thus reduce the oxygen-carrying capacity of the 
blood. 

Pilots and aircrewmen should leave all medication 
up to their flight surgeons. 





Minor Illnesses: The common cold, digestive up- 
sets and other minor illnesses which do not inter- 
fere with the activities of most persons outside avia- 
tion can seriously handicap flying personnel. When 
you don’t feel well. see your flight surgeon. 





Emotional Fitness: Emotional fitness is an impor- 
tant component of physical fitness. Although some- 
times a seemingly impossible task, don’t take your 
personal, domestic or professional problems along 
with you in the cockpit. If you have something so 
disturbing on your mind that you cannot put it aside 
for the duration of the flight, you should not be 
flying. 

In summary, physical fitness is important to every- 
one in all walks of life, in all professions, but to none 
is it more important than to the naval pilot and air- 
crewman. Good muscle tone, endurance, stamina and 
the self-confidence generated by top physical condi- 
tion are vital to the professional flyer. 
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DURING a flight in a P-3A, 10 
crewmembers became violently ill 
as a result of staphylococcus food 
poisoning. The source was sliced 
turkey sandwiches from prepared 
box lunches. The pilot fortunately 
chose not to eat but the copilot 
was affected. Had the pilot also 
been poisoned it is fairly certain 
this incident would have had a 
tragic ending for staphylococcal 
food poisoning is almost always 
completely incapacitating. 

If staphylococcus food poisoning 
is an unfamiliar term (and it prob- 
ably is) you may recognize it as 
the “galloping jumps,” “Chinese 
ying-yang fever,” or “Montezu- 






ma’s Revenge.” As with the pro- 
verbial rose, by any other name 
it’s still a bear. 

Staphylococcus, the vicious little 
bug that caused this incident, is 
particularly active in hot summer 
months. It is the same bug that 
causes boils, carbuncles, pimples, 
etc. What usually happens is a 
food handler will infect the chow 
he’s preparing. Mayonnaise, salad 
dressings, custards, pastries, sliced 
meats and meat products are the 
favorite vacation spas for the bug. 
The bug takes up residence in the 
food medium and quietly oozes 
enterotoxin, which is poisonous. 
The food is then eaten and the 


ORK 


consumer has one to six hours 
(usually two to four hours) to 
wait for an abrupt and often 
violent onset of severe nausea, 
cramps, vomiting, severe diarrhea 
and prostration. 

The organism itself does not 
cause the harm. It’s the nasty little 
toxin it exudes. In the above case, 
either the sliced turkey or the 
mayonnaise spread may have been 
infected. While it’s not exactly 
practical for the plane commander 
to inspect the galley mess cooks for 
infections prior to each flight, 
there are some simple steps that 
can be taken. 

e Avoid eating salad prepara- 
tions, sandwich spreads and creamy 
pastries (chocolate eclairs are no- 
torious) in flight during the sum- 
mer months. 

e Make sure your aircrewmem- 
ber cook is free of skin infections 
and has hygienic habits. 

e Do not eat the same meal as 
the copilot. (Instructions _ state 
this.) 

e Space your copilot’s meal and 
yours at least 60 minutes apart. 

Most convalescents from this ill- 
ness will say, “I was so sick | 
thought I was going to die and | 
sincerely hoped so.” In an airplane 
their “sincere hopes” could easily 
become a reality. 


—LT Randolph Tate, MC 


Notes from your Flight Surgeon 
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Couldn't Lock 
PRIOR to a carrier landing, an 
F-4B pilot was unable to lock his 
shoulder harness. He braced him- 
self with his arm during arrest- 
ment to prevent injury. His should- 
er harness strap assembly had fray- 
ed and thickened at the snubbing 
unit to the extent that the snub- 
bing lever would not catch and 
hold the strap. 
Careful maintenance or preflight 
could have caught this situation. 


Bird Strike 
A sea gull hit the port wind- 
shield frame assembly of a TF-9J 
on a low level, overwater naviga- 
tion hop, then broke through the 
port windshield panel assembly. 
Pieces of plexiglass struck the front 
seat pilot’s lowered helmet visor. 
Small fragments of plexiglass and 
bird debris sprayed throughout 
both cockpits. The front seat pilot 
says his lowered helmet visor 
saved his eyesight. 


Bright Sunlight 

IF you’re headed for the beach 
or if you plan to work outdoors 
in the yard this weekend, don’t 
get all your suntan at one time 
and be sure to wear your sun- 
glasses. 

A bad sunburn or a mahogany 
tan acquired too quickly can cause 
irreparable damage to your skin. 
Some medical authorities are of 
the opinion that a deep suntan can 
lead to skin cancer. Certainly most 
doctors will tell you that a deep 
suntan toughens, dries and ages 
the skin. Remember that a suntan 
should be developed in easy stages 
and that reflected sunlight can tan 
and burn you even on a cloudy 
day. 

Besides the dangers of too much 
sunburn too fast, intense sunlight 
can have a cumulative and adverse 


effect on dark adaptation and night 
vision which can last for several 
days after exposure. So if you are 
going to the beach, working in 
your backyard or working on the 
flight line in the bright sun, wear 
your sunglasses. 

(This seems like a good place 
for a reminder that no type of 
engine oil—motor or lubricant— 
should be used for suntan lotion. 
These oils contain highly toxic 
poisons which can readily be ab- 
sorbed through the skin —Ed.) 


User Report 
COPILOT IN UH-2A DITCH- 
ING: “As we neared the water we 
flared again, slowing down further, 
and prepared to enter the water. 
The swells were from 10 to 15 ft 
high and we had a 30-knot tailwind, 
thus making a flat landing on an 
undisturbed surface almost impos- 
sible. At this time the tail section 
struck the back side of a wave 
and separated from the aircraft, 
the nose plowed into the next wave, 
and the windscreen caved in, fill- 
ing the cockpit with water. 
“After talking to a pilot of an- 
other UH-2A crash (before this 
accident) and having him describe 
how the windshields caved in,” 
the copilot’s statement continues, 
“T have worn my visor down dur- 
ing all daylight flights. It was down 
on this hop and I felt pieces of 
glass from the windscreen pelting 
it.” 


Anti-Exposure Suits 

IN the late spring ambient air 
temperatures are high and water 
temperatures are still low in some 
sections of the globe. In these areas 
wearing anti-exposure suits can 
cause fatigue and dehydration 
problems, Aviation Safety Coun- 
cil Northern stated in its quarteriy 
report last fall. However, two ac- 
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cidents, the report notes, indicated 
the importance of wearing the suits 
when water temperatures are well 
below 60° F. 

Some partial solutions proposed 
by the council were: 

“1. Schedule as many flights as 
possible to remain within gliding 
distance of land so that anti-ex- 
posure suits are not necessary. 

“2. Insure that blower systems 
are installed and operating to pro- 
vide cooling air in the suits. 

“3. Provide flight crews with 
canteens of water to prevent de- 
hydration. 

“4. If necessary, shorten the 
duration of flights during these 
periods.” 


AOH-!I Helmet 

REPORTS of two accidents oc- 
curring on the same day in differ- 
ent squadrons state that the pilot’s 
diagnosis of engine troubles was 
delayed by the sound-attenuating 
characteristics of the new AOH-1 
helmet. The problem is that a pilot 
wearing the AOH-1 no longer 
hears the cues he formerly relied 
on. 

BuWeps says: “Reduction of en- 
gine and other cockpit noises in 
the helmet make it imperative that 
the pilot closely monitor his en- 
gine instruments during the tran- 
sition period from the APH to the 
AOH-1 helmet. All personnel eval- 
uating the helmet should be in- 
formed of its improved sound 
attenuation characteristics in order 
that piloting techniques can be ad- 
justed accordingly.” 


Insurance 

RECENT incident and accident 
reports indicate many crewmem- 
bers are not wearing the required 
flight clothing while flying. Flight 
gear is cheap insurance—use it! 


—ComNavAirLant Safety Bulletin 
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An appreciable amount of the improvement in 
aircraft performance has evolved from better aero- 
dynamic contours and configurations. In small tactical 
and training series aircraft, the crew compartment 
constitutes about half the frontal area. 

About one half of the crew enclosure is transparent. 
The selection of materials and the design of these 
transparent areas has been very thorough. Only plas- 
tics can be formed to the designed configurations 
and maintain acceptable optical quality. As with all 
designs, there have been many compromises. 

Perhaps the most troublesome problem with trans- 
parent plastic enclosures is the low resistance to 
abrasion. The resistance of transparent enclosure 
plastics to solvents has been increased nearly ten- 
fold, but the solvent and scratch resistance is still 
far below that of glass. In the present state of tech- 
nology, this is a penalty which must be accepted. 

Routine cleaning and careful waxing in accordance 
with established TO’s will do much to make the 


CANOPY CARE 
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penalties of transparent plastics more tolerable. In 
a sense, the wax can be considered as a sacrificial 
coating, functioning in the same manner as wax on 
furniture or wax on an automobile finish. 

Protective covers are provided for covering the 
transparent enclosure areas. Unless these are properly 
used, there will be more damage than protection. 
First, these protective covers must be stored so that 
no foreign objects such as sand, grit, metal shavings, 
and dried paint can be lodged in the nap side of the 
covers. Second, these covers must be laid on the 
transparent enclosure, not slid into place. Third, 
these covers must be secured so there is no motion 
between the cover and the enclosure. Allowing a con- 
taminated protective cover to flap or slide about on 
the surface of the enclosure is equivalent to rubbing 
the surface with sand paper. 

The proper use of covers will provide protection 
from frost or ice deposit. 

Removal of frost and/or ice from unprotected, 
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stowed or parked aircraft can be accomplished by 
three methods: mechanical, thermal, or chemical. 

The low resistance of transparent plastic to abra- 
sion rules out mechanical methods such as rapping 
or scraping. 

Thermal methods, either hot air or infrared radia- 
tion, are quite satisfactory for use on transparent en- 
closures if the maximum temperature of the enclosure 
surface is kept below 200°F. The thermal energy 
may be applied either internally or externally. In- 


’ ternal applications will be a little slower because of 


the low thermal conductivity of the enclosure and the 
insulation effect of the ice. External application ap- 
plies the energy directly to the frost or ice. This is not 
always physically easy to accomplish. 

In either method of thermal removal, the melted 
frost or ice does run down from the warmed surface 
onto cold surfaces where freezing can occur. Obvious- 
ly, heat application must continue until the water 
runs from the aircraft. 

Chemical methods of frost and ice removal depend 
on a water solution of a material capable of electro- 
lytic dissociation. The greater the dissociation the 
greater the depression of the freezing point. A com- 
mon example of this is the addition of glycols to 
liquid cooling systems of automobiles. Another is the 
use of a salt such as calcium chloride to rid streets 
of ice. Note that two examples are given. The glycol 
solution is relatively noncorrosive and may be em- 
ployed for extended periods in a liquid cooling sys- 
tem. On the other hand, the salt solutions are very 
corrosive to most metals. A salt spray exposure test 
is universally used to assess the value of corrosion 
preventive systems. Obviously, the risk of corrosion 
denies the use of salts for ice/frost removal from 
aircraft. 

The solvent susceptibility of the enclosure plastics 
severely limits the choice of fluid for de-icing or 
frost removal. 

Glycol and alcohol solutions have been successfully 
used for many years. Commercial airlines prefer the 
glycol over the alcohol. 

Because of shape and configuration of the trans- 
parent crew enclosures and high mobility (low vis- 
cosity) of the glycol or alcohol recommended, these 
materials run off before they can dissolve or melt the 
ice or frost. 

For frost removal, spray application of the glycol 
or alcohol is suggested. Use a very fine fog and 
refrain from applying enough for runoff. When the 
ice crystals of the frost are melted, wipe the enclosure 
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with a clean soft cotton flannel cloth saturated with 
the glycol or alcohol. Alcohol will probably work 
better for this wiping operation. 

For ice removal, use a heavy soft cotton cloth 
such as a piece of bedding blanket. Wet the blanket in 
glycol or alcohol and squeeze or wring to a nearly 
drip-free condition. Lay the wet blanket directly on 
the ice coated transparent enclosure. Additional gly- 
col or alcohol should be added as the “melting” pro- 
gresses. 

The blanket serves to mechanically restrain the 
glycol or alcohol from runoff until dissolving can 
take place. The blankets must be free of all foreign 
objects such as sand and grit and may be laundered 
and used repeatedly. 

This method of ice removal should introduce suffici- 
ent glycol or alcohol into the water so that any 
runoff will not freeze when it contacts cold metal. A 
final wipe of the transparent area with an alcohol 
wet cloth is suggested. 

The basic resin of the acrylic transparent enclosure, 
the paint on the aircraft, and the paint on most new 
automobiles is the same. The use of concentrated 
(full strength) glycol or alcohol will mar the trans- 
parent enclosure and the aircraft finish just as it does 
the automobile finish. 

If the aircraft is to be flown as soon as vision is 
established by ice or frost removal, the air stream can 
be utilized to blow away the residual glycol or 
alcohol. If the aircraft is to stand, then the residual 
glycol or alcohol should be flushed off with a stream 
of water. There is usually enough thermal capacity in 
a normal industrial supply of water to warm the iced 
or frosted surfaces above the frost point. 

Be very careful if it is necessary to clear ice from 
aircraft surfaces. 

Anti-icing and de-icing—defrosting fluid (Mil-A- 
8243) should be used on the exterior surface only 
under the following conditions: 


1. Dilute the fluid (ethylene and propylene glycols) 
with equal parts by volume of water. 


2. When temperatures above freezing are experi- 
enced, the fluid should not remain on the aircraft 
surfaces. Rinse off by a water spray. Do not rub the 
fluid-coated surface. 


The plastic surfaces (paint and canopy) soften on 
exposure to the fluid at temperatures above freezing. 
Degree of softening is dependent on, and proportional 
to, both fluid concentration and time of exposure. 

—Northrop “F-5 Service News” 
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BACKFIRIN® 


Whenever a recip backfires—don't take it lightly—it's 
trying to tell you it's sick and to take immediate action. 


Beckfring is a symptom of engine malfunction— 

not the cause. A review of engine histories and 
reports of backfiring reveals, and this usually after 
the first backfire, enough damage had been done 
to the working parts of the engine to cause immediate 
failure. For example: ; 

Case 1—R1820-84 (H-34) The chopper was in the 
process of making a sonar dip when the engine back- 
fired and lost power. Engine power was regained and 
the pilot headed for the beach. After a second back- 
fire forward flight could not be maintained so an 
autorotation was made into the water. Following 
recovery of the aircraft and engine, a DIR was per- 
formed. Reasons for the backfire as determined by 
the DIR—Cracked intake valve in No. 8 cylinder. 

Case 1]—R1820-84 (H-34) While transitioning 
from hover to forward flight the engine backfired 
and quit. Following an autorotation to the ground, 
inspection revealed failure of the No. 4 piston. 

Case 11I—R3350 (SP-2H) A severe backfire oc- 
curred in flight followed by excessive smoke from 
all stacks. Inspection revealed failure of an exhaust 
valve. 

Case 1V—R3350 (SP-2H) Backfire occurred in 
flight while in cruise power setting. Attempts to 
regain normal power were unsuccessful so the engine 
was secured. Inspection revealed 2 broken pushrod 
cam roller. 

How is backfiring recognized? As opposed to 
afterfiring; both may induce vibration and the sound 
may he similar but a sudden drop in torque pressure, 
coupled with an increase in manifold pressure and 
CAT is a positive indication of backfiring. Obviously. 
recognition of backfiring is a most important point. 
Any history of backfiring on an engine is a clear 
warning that the engine is stealthily but steadily 
being robbed of its power-producing capability. The 
velocity of the explosion (backfire) is actually un- 
measurable. It has been proved to be sufficiently 
severe to blow intake valves open on the wrong 
stroke, bending or breaking them when they strike 
the piston. 

What causes backfiring? Preignition is very closely 


associated with and generally causes backfires, 
This relationship is clearly evident when the specific 
causes of backfiring are discussed. Any condition 
which allows combustion at the wrong time in rela- 
tion to intake valve position creates a condition 
susceptible to backfiring. Such mechanical condi- 
tions as improperly adjusted valves, improper igni- 
tion and incorrectly adjusted idle mixture lead to 
backfiring. Material failures in valves, valve seats, 
rocker arms, push rods and other induction system 
related components contribute to backfiring. 


What are the effects of backfiring? The harmful 
effects of backfiring are many in number, aside from 
the obvious immediate loss of power. Any induction 
system component may be physically damaged by a 
backfire. Further, other internal engine parts such 
as accessory gears, rods, bearings and propeller shafts 
may be cracked or otherwise damaged due to the 
force of the backfire. Also, dislodged carbon particles 
can enter the lubrication system and clog the oil 
strainer or restrict oil passages precipitating an 
engine failure. 


What must be remembered about backfiring? We 
may assume from this discussion that correcting the 
specific cause of a backfire on an engine is not 
enough; the maintenance man must also thoroughly 
inspect for and repair damage resulting from the 
backfire. An engine which has experienced back- 
firings should be subjected to an inspection equivalent 
to a periodic inspection and the appropriate steps 
of engine conditioning completed prior to release 
for further flight. 


How serious is backfiring? The seriousness of 
backfiring cannot be overstressed. It is up to the 
maintenance man to correct the results of backfiring. 
the cause thereof and to minimize material failure 
and system malfunction which could cause an ac- 
cident. It’s up to the flight crew to advise the 
maintenance man whenever backfiring—symptom of 
a sick engine—has occurred.—Based upon article 
appearing in Sep 1960 approacu by M. J. Bourgeois, 
Jr. Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
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By Charles J. Snidar 
Field Service Engineer 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 








Bent articulating red caused by liquid lock. 








he knack of starting a recip varies with the 
person’s sense of feel and know-how as well as the 
characteristics of a particular engine. Mastering these 
characteristics may take a bit of experimentation 
but there are certain things that had better be done 
by the book—if not, the consequences can be severe. 

Take the case of a persistent pilot who during 
prestart energized the starter several times. Each time 
the propeller blade came to a stop at the same posi- 
tion and then kicked back. 

What this pilot did not know was that he had en- 
countered a liquid lock in one of the lower cylinders 
—oil had drained into the combustion chamber. 
Repeated efforts to turn the engine caused bending 
of the articulating rod you see pictured here. With 
a shortened rod the counterweights contacted the 
piston skirt, thus generating metal which contamin- 
ated the oil system after start. A chip detector light 
followed which in all probability prevented what 
could have been a catastrophic inflight engine failure. 

The following is offered to provide a better under- 
standing of engine starting so that better engine 
reliability can be achieved:. 

Prior to turning the ignition switch ON, hold the 
starter switch steady to realize at least two revolu- 
tions of continuous propeller rotation in an uninter- 
rupted manner. Should the propeller stop abruptly. 
secure the engine and report the situation to re- 
sponsible maintenance people concerned. 

Hydraulic lock is generally the result of improper 
engine scavenging of the oil prior to shutdown. 
Excess oil in the power section then seeps past the 
piston rings into the combustion chamber of the 
lower cylinders. Other causes include excessive engine 
priming and the possibility of a malfunctioning oil 
system check valve. 

Should an abrupt stoppage and kickback occur 
after the engine has turned through the required 
number of revolutions, and after turning the ignition 
switch ON, look for improper ignition timing and 
possibly a weak battery. 

Battery voltage below 22 volts can cause a simulated 
liquid lock— low voltage conditions will make it 
impossible to crank the engine fast enough to over- 
ride peak cylinder compression. Remember, battery 
efficiency is reduced by colder temperatures just when 
higher demands exist. Use an APU if battery voltage 
is below specified minimums and especially during 
cold weather. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS ON MAINTENANCE 


Reversed Check Valve is Puzzling 


ALTHOUGH the bleed-air check valves used in 
F-4 airplanes are strictly aircraft equipment, their 
correct installation or integrity affect the operation 
and performance of J79 engines. To that extent, 
therefore, a discussion of the valves will be under- 
taken. 

During a high-power check of a No. 2 engine, a 
drop-off of fuel flow and exhaust gas temperature was 
noted on the No. 1 engine. The throttle was retarded 
to Idle and again advanced to Military speed; again 
a drop in fuel flow and EGT on the No. 1 engine 


was noted. 

Investigation revealed that the bleed-air check 
valve for the No. 1 engine had failed. In such a 
condition, or when a valve has been installed back- 
wards, high-pressure air flowing between the engines 
will affect the performance and operation. 

Below is a table showing a schematic of the system, 
the operating condition of each engine, and the 
symptoms of mal-operation with a reversed or failed 
valve in the No. 1 engine system. 

—Jet Service News 


—= VALVES OK 


—= NO. 1 VALVE 
REVERSED 
OR FAILED 












NO. 1 NO. 2 
ENGINE ENGINE 
No. 1 Engine No. 2 Engine Symptom 





Throttle at Idle 
Starting Idle 
Acceleration from Idle Idle 
Acceleration from Idle Military 
Operation together 


Shut down in flight Operating 








Throttle at Military 


Operation together 


Low fuel flow—No. 1 Engine 

RPM hang-up—No. | Engine 
Normal 

Stall or hang-up No. 1 Engine 
Normal 

High windmill speed—No, 1 Engine 
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Fatigue failures began at brake disk drive keyways, circled. 


Wheel Inspections 


WHILE taxiing, a TF-9J’s starboard main wheel 
broke vertically in half. The aircraft was stopped 
and shut down without further incident. 

Inspection of the wheel revealed numerous fatigue 
cracks originating at or behind the brake disk keys 
(see photo). Heat from hot braking is believed to 


} have caused weakening of the wheel assembly. 


Up to this point it had been squadron practice to 
perform a zyglo inspection after every third tire 
change. Now, the squadron is rechecking all wheel 
assemblies by using x-rays, and a policy has been 
established to x-ray both main wheel assemblies after 
every hot brake experience. 

Paralleling this effort NASC has requested Bu- 
Weps to investigate the feasibility of establishing 
inspection criteria for aircraft wheel assemblies dur- 
ing buildup procedures. BuWeps has advised that a 
Weptask has been assigned to NAS Jacksonville to 
investigate the use of eddy current test equipment 
Jor this purpose. An evaluation is currently underway. 


Ed. 


F-4 Spoiler Misrigged 


Overstress caused by improper rigging of an F-4’s 
left-hand outboard spoiler assembly, PN 32-12004- 
303, resulted in fatigue failure because of the spoiler 
bottoming out against its mechanical stop. It is sus- 
pected other failures are due to the same reason. 

In this case the DIR attributed the premature 
failure of the spoiler assembly to either overtorque 
of the jam nut or maladjustment of the rod-end. 


NavWeps 01-245-FDB2-2.2, pages 3-31—3-41 re- 
quires the outboard power cylinder to be bottomed 
out in the retracted position, with the rod-end adjust- 
ment such that the spoiler just touches the stops. At 
this point the rod-end is shortened one-half turn with 
the jam nut torqued to 635, plus or minus, 35 inch- 
pounds. The maximum amount of threads permitted 
to extend from the jam nut is one-half inch. 

Periodic inspection of the assembly for evidence of 
cracking is recommended in addition to careful rig- 
ging in accordance with the MIM. 


Beware of the ‘Dogs’ 


EVER been bitten by a tiger? Know anyone who 
has ever been bitten by a tiger? Probably not. We 
don’t have many tigers in this country. What few 
we have, we keep locked up behind bars. 

Ever been bitten by a dog? The answer is probably 
yes. Dogs run around loose by the million. Everyone 
—almost—has met a not-so-tame dog that has taken 
a taste. 

Whether we are talking about animals or accidents, 
it’s the same thing—the most dangerous ones aren’t 
necessarily the ones that give us the most trouble. 

It’s not the “tigers” in our occupation that cause 
the most accidents—it’s the, “dogs.” It’s the familiar, 
the half tame, the commonplace jobs that most fre- 
quently bite. Witness the number of lost hatches, 
missing or open access plates, missing cotter pins, 
loose nuts and plugs, missing or loose fuel and oil 
caps. These are the “dogs” that bite us most often. 

—Adapted from the National Safety Council 

Read “Mech 65.” This annual—iike all its predeces- 


sors—seems to cry “Beware of the Dogs.” 





A-4's wiper jumped over front windscreen stop at 500 kts and 
500 ft during bombing run and jammed on starboard wind- 
screen. Wiper arm had been improperly tensioned in PAR. 
Reduced tension against the stop seems to have corrected the 
problem. The threat of a blade ingestion by the engine 
prompts this question—has anyone else had this scare?—ASO 
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Throttle Threat 

AN A-4 pilot moved the throttle forward for takeoff 
and began his roll. The engine RPM stabilized around 
80 percent. The throttle was short of its maximum 
travel and yet would not move any further forward. 
The pilot aborted and returned to the line. A trouble- 
shooter climbed into the cockpit and removed a 
large electrical plug from the throttle quadrant. 

What had happened? An AWW-1 control box had 
been removed prior to flight. Neither a blank plate 
nor another control box was put in its place, and the 
T-harness connector plug was not secured. The plug 
dropped into the throttle quadrant and jammed its 
forward movement. 

Luckily, this happened on the ground. There would 
have been some long faces around the squadron had 
the plug dropped into the throttle quadrant while the 
A-4 was breaking for a landing. 

Are you securing all your plugs? 


Danger—Oxygen 
A researcher in the library of the Army Chemical 
Center came across a set of index cards in a wooden 


Six Differences 


HERE’S another in the series of drawings called 
“Six Differences.” 
At a glance the drawings may look alike, but there 























box labeled “Toxic Agents Arranged Alphabetically 

by Key Compound.” Thumbing through the file hem 
came across the very matter-of-fact entry: “Oy 
(oxygen) volatile toxic agent; habit forming; 
little as one breath may lead to life long addictiong# 
in concentrations of 21 percent (volume) death folk 
lows after an average of 0.75 centuries.” : 






















Combustion Liners Must Not Be Mixed 


THERE are two J79-8 combustion-liner configura. 
tions, EB 160 liners and PPC 5A liners. 

Be sure everyone gets the word. An engine must be 
assembled with a complete set of EB 160 liners or 
a complete set of PPC 5A liners, but not a mixture. 




















Airflow disturbances in the turbine section may . 
be sufficient over a period of time to compromise | “ 
the turbine rotor assembly if mixed sets of liners 

t 


are used. j 
Shortages of PPC 5A liners might lead you to | !€ 
substitute an EB 160 liner in a PPC 5A set. If a 


change must be made and a liner matching the 





set in the engine is not available, then the complete | ™ 
set must be replaced. a 
wi 
pa 
are six variations. There also are other hazards which | wl 
are the same in both drawings but these don’t count. | ta 


The game is to find the six. Can you? it 
—OIR Safety Review 
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ust be |. Fuel truck dispenses JP-5 to storage balloon. 

ers or . . : . 

atl HOT refueling operation uses a single-point safety 

= nozzle, so constructed that it allows no vapor or 

-omise | leaks, pumps JP-5 aviation fuel from a 20,000-gallon 

liners | capacity portable, collapsible, rubber fuel bag, 
through a pumping and filter system, enabling six 

ou to | iet Sea Knight helicopters to be refueled to their 


Tf q | 300-gallon capacity in from three to five minutes. 

During this refueling process, pilots and crews 
are replaced without shutting down the engines or 
rotors and enabling the planes to again be airborne 
within minutes. 

The system is set up in the field adjacent to the 
parking apron, and contains the rubberized tank, 
which | which is placed in a pit. Hoses and pumps are at- 
count. | tached to this tank, enabling JP-5 to be pumped into it folds into a 2' x 2' x 14° box. 
it for storage while other hoses connected to pumps 
‘eview | and filters can pump the fuel through meters into the §@ 8 oy ae eageaeal 
— waiting aircraft. . 

The entire system is helicopter transportable and 
can be packed up and moved out within a matter of 
minutes, 


2 the 
mplete 


i. 


-MAG-26, 2D MAW 





5. Hot refueling is accomplished in 3 to 5 minutes. 


3. Portable pump pumps fuel from storage balloon. 
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gh filter before it's fed into aircraft. 


4. Fuel passes throw 
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Murphy's Law 


An electrician — was assigned to replace dha 


' 





removed the-almost identical and immediately adjacen ( 


es 


49A237SK2 from the removed QD «miter to order sey AN 








p 
Coincidentally, the row vine was faulty Hn 
“ quent turnup verified correct operation of the (A) yn 
Oil 


convinced that he changed the right unit now removemhe 


placed it with a © xmitter. Now there was no G) ire 


Oil 
finally revealed that a compound Murphy had beetto 


hazard, it does point up the ease with which this a 


@e@@-:: have nearly identical PN’s i.e 
Bu 





Bu\ 





*If an aircraft part can be installed incorrectly, someone will install it that way! 
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1¢e goulty oil pressure xmitter. el pte inadvertently 


© 


acen © ® hydraulic pressure xmitter. He used PN BuWeps 


cweyo pn identical replacement which he reinstalled © , 

= © OO 
Hy 

i 

ve 


EI 


=) 
,) nd x® xmitter now began to work OK (4) Subse- 

Oil gage 
A) ynit and faulty operation of the G) unit. The te 45 
O 
O 


Hyd 


‘@-" believing it to be in ® xmitter and re- 
‘ 


) jressure indication. A complete __@S” investigation 


beetommitted. While this incident presented no immediate 


— be made. The almost identically appearing 





$i ep Weps 49A237SK1 Xmitter, Fuel press/GFP MS 28130-3 ) Based on material 


BuUWeps 49A237SK2 Xmitter, Hyd press /GFP MS 28130-16 contributed by 





BuWeps 49A237SK3 Xmitter, Oil press/GFP MS 28130-5 } LT L.D. Persels, ASO, VS-29 
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Recovery Device 

Langley AF Base, Va.—In response 
to the Safety Center’s request, photo- 
graphs of the helicopter forest penetrat- 
ing recovery device are forwarded. 

THOMAS A. BARR, COL, USAF 

DEPUTY COMMANDER FOR OPERATIONS 





e Thank you very much and ‘ Fi 
thanks also to Maj. W. E. Williams, Yivor use of the recovery device. on 
USAF, TAC Deep Sea Survival This device is being used by the 
School officer, for his help. Photo Air Force in the forward area for F 
1 shows the wecsveny device in the ecovery of downed aircrewmen. r 
dropping position. The seat prongs 
are spring loaded in the up posi- Award Contender 
tion. Photo 2 shows the safety Lorient, France—For more than a {ire 
strap taken from the zipper pocket year the French Navy’s Fighter I 
and two of the three seat prongs Squadron 12 has been armed with the old 
held in the down position. Photo 3 F-8E (FN) Crusader. 
shows the proper method of sur- Since our planes arrived in Decem 
Photo | ber 1964, our squadron has logged 3820 
flight hours, including 435 hours of 
night time. We have also made 205 day 
carrier landings and 21 night carrier 
landings on the French carrier 
CLEMENCEAU, 

Only one of our 18 pilots had F# 
training with VF-174 at Cecil Field 
(and it was damned good training). 

Nowadays we have had no accide 
of any kind to deplore, and our pil 
and mechanics are using this material} 
for the first time. 

Does this show seem sufficient to give 
our squadron its place among the 
fighter squadrons which are listed as 
“Champs” (CNO Award Winners) in 
safety matters in the November 1965 
P . APPROACH? 

CAPTAINE DE CORVETTE LEFEBVRE 
Photo 2 COMMANDING OFFICER 12.F 























Sayonara—and Welcome Aboard e C'est formidable! 


This month APPROACH takes note of a particularly significant change FOD Rod Fix 
in its staff. LCDR J. B. McDaniel relieves CDR R. A. Wigent as managing pes eh ’ 4 
odie. NAS Lakehurst, N. J.— We have foun 


CDR Wigent, who has departed for eventual duty with a Jet Attack the telescoping “FOD Rod” (Finder, 
Squadron as executive officer, distinguished himself by many intensive and Magnetic FSN  5120-545-4268) very 
varied contributions to the magazine during a relatively short tour. helpful in the detection and removal 


LCDR McDaniel, a recent alumnus of VP-10 as a PPC in the Navy's newest of magnetic particles from otherwise 
P-3A “DELTIC" ASW aircraft, brings to his new editorial duties considerable inaccessable places of our aircraft. Ne 
experience in jet VF/VA all weather flight operations. Former squadron tours turally they cannot be of any value 
include duty with VP-47, FAWTUPAC, VF-124 and VA-126. when the foreign object to be removed | 

THE EDITORS is non-magnetic. 











In order to increase the usefulness of 
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the “FOD Rod,” we have placed tape 
(cut in small circles) of the type that 
has adhesive on both sides. When these 
circles of tape are attached to the end 
of the FOD Rod it is then capable of 










picking up and holding any materials. 
The tape is thin enough so as to 
have negligible effect on the magnetic 
holding power and yet adhesive enough 
to be extremely useful for considerable 
time in the removal of aluminum and 
stainless steel clippings. 

Three of these circular pieces of tape 
are applied to the rods separated by a 
cellophane or waxed paper backing, 
when they become dirty or saturated 
with oil and grease while out on the 
job, all that is necessary is to peel the 
backing off and we are ready to go 
again. 

We are utilizing four different type 
tapes on the end of our FOD Rods. 
Other units or interested parties, drop 
us a line and we'll be happy to pass 
on our findings and recommendations. 
HC-4 QUALITY CONTROL DEPUTIES 


Frequency Card Location 
NAAS Kingsville—Are you having 

problems deciding where to locate the 

frequency card in the TF-9J cockpit? 
Here is VT-23’s answer to this age- 
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Installation located below needle ball 
instrument 


This particular installation has some 
distinctive advantages. 

@ Its location within the normal scan 
of the pilot reduces the possibility of 
vertigo 

e Its construction protects the card 
from wear and tear 

e@ The card may be easily replaced 
as frequency changes dictate 

L. J. STEVENSON, LCDR 
ASO, VT-23 


Parachute Harness Keepers 


FPO, San Francisco—I have a sug- 
gested addition to BuWeps Aviation 
Clothing & Survival Equipment Bul- 
letins 24-57 and 20-61. The modifica- 
tions in these BACSEBs are fine except 
that when pilots and aircrewmen have 
difficulty adjusting their harnesses they 
sometimes unsnap the keepers and 
either lose them or throw them away. 
Very seldom do they resnap them to 
the harnesses after getting the proper 
adjustment. If they were to bail out 
with a harness, I’m sure they 
would think twice about removing the 
keepers in the future. Not only does 
the loss of these keepers cause an un- 
safe harness condition, it also requires 
the flight equipment personnel to manu- 
facture these keepers on a continuing 
basis, thereby resulting in wasted ma- 
terial and man-hours. 

I-am enclosing photographs of my 
suggested addition. It consists of the 
following: On the reverse side of the 
keeper (white side) sew a 2% inch 
piece of % inch wide cotton elastic 
webbing, FSN 8305-262-7313, machine 
sewing only one end down before in- 
stalling on the parachute harness. Then 
install keeper on the harness and hand 
sew the free end of the % inch elastic 
webbing to the other end of the keep- 
er making sure it has been passed 
over the harness strap. 
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Parachute Harness Keeper (shown above) 
will stay on the harness strap when un- 
snapped. White material in photo below 
was used to isolate keeper. 





With this extra piece installed, the 
keeper may be unsnapped but will slide 
on the harness strap instead of becom- 
ing lost or discarded, thereby eliminat- 
ing the need for a continuing supply 
of keepers and also placing the safe 
or unsafe condition of the harness on 
the pilot or aircrewman who happens 
to be wearing it during an emergency. 

ARTHUR L. KENT, JR. 

GYSGT, USMC 

H&MS-16 FLIGHT EQUIPMENT SECTION 
MAG-16, 1ST MAW 


e Thank you for what seems to 
be a very practical idea and one 
which can be of great use through- 
out the fleet. The Safety Center is 
forwarding your letter and photos 
to BuWeps for consideration. 
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Our product is safety, our process is education ana 
our profit is measured in the preservation of lives 
and equipment and increased mission readiness. 
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Notes To Operate By 


from Fleet Tactical Support Squadron TWENTY-FOUR 
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Every good professional transport pilot has 
a set of rules to fly by. Some are original, some 
are borrowed. Here is a list you can start from. 

e Insure outside surveillance on departures 
and arrivals particularly when reading check- 
lists, copying clearances 

e Everybody in the cockpit monitor each 
other as much as possible. Everybody makes 
mistakes, work as a team 

e Be extra careful accepting clearances. Be 
sure you and the center understand the clear- 
ance 

e Rate of ascent and descent within 1000 ft 
of level off should be 500 ft per minute 

e After landing don’t get involved with after- 
landing checklists until clearing the duty run- 
way 

e On takeoffs, landings and approaches, 
closely monitor each other on heading, alti- 
tude, airspeed, instruments and radio setups 

e On takeoffs keep hands on throttles until 
reaching a safe altitude (at least 500 ft 
above the terrain) 

e Turns to final for landing normally should 
be completed at least 500 ft above the ter- 
rain 

e At night leave taxi lights ON for runups, 
unless interfering with a landing aircraft. It 
helps to discern movement in case brakes fail 
or are released inadvertently 

e Use landing lights for takeoff. Landing 
lights should be turned off after gear retrac- 
tion is initiated, but should be left extended 
until a safe altitude is reached (1000 ft) in 
case of an emergency landing immediately 
after takeoff. 














Accidents are not 


but HAZARDS ARE... 














